DEFEND  THE! 
O   FLAG  OF   FREEDOM! 
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MEMORIAL  PRAYER 


O  God,  by  Whose  grace  Thy  people  gain  courage 
in  the  way  of  the  heroes  of  faith,  we  lift  our  hearts 
in  gratitude  for  all  who  have  lived  valiantly,  and 
for  all  who  have  died  bravely  for  truth,  and 
liberty,  and  righteousness.  Especially  do  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  heroes  of  the  common  good,  who  suffered 
and  made  trial  of  bitter  sacrifice  in  achieving  the 
freedom  of  religious  worship  and  the  measure  of 
social  and  political  an6  economic  liberty  we  enjoy  in 
this  good  land.  God  of  our  Fathers,  help  us  to  prize 
very  highly,  and  to  guard  very  carefully  the  gifts  which 
their  loyalty  and  devotion  have  passed  on  to  us. 
Grant  unto  us  the  gift  of  a  living  and  vigorous  faith, 
that  we  may  be  like  the  heroes:  that  we  may  be  true 
as  they  were  true,  that  we  may  be  loyal  as  they 
were  loyal,  and  that  we  may  serve  our  country  and 
the  cause  of  pure  religion  all  the  days  of  our  lives; 
and  grant  that  we  with  all  those  who  depart  hence 
in  the  faith  of  Thy  holy  Name,  may  wear  at  last  the 
victor's  crown.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
— From  Army  and  Wavy  Hymnal 


salute   to   the    heroic   deed   et    the 
American   Cemetery  on   Guadalcanal. 


Official    V.    8.    Nnvy   r 
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Editor's  Note:  Just  as  we  go  to  press,  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Bishop  A.  W.  Leonard, 
chairman  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Service  Men's  Christian  League,  reaches  us. 
Victim  of  an  air  crash  in  Iceland  which 
also  took  the  lives  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Frank 
M.  Andrews,  commander  of  all  American 
Army  troops  in  the  European  theater  of  war, 
Chaplain  Frank  L.  Miller  of  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Chaplains,  and  several  others, 
the  bishop  was  on  a  tour  of  inspection  as 
the  representative  of  the  League  and  of  31 
Protestant  denominations.  His  passing  is  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  League,  in  whose  found- 
ing and  direction  he  had  so  large  a  part, 
as   well  as   to   Protestantism   generally. 

Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Service  Men's  Christian  League,  pays  his 
distinguished  colleague  the  following  beauti- 
ful tribute. 

ADNA  W.  LEONARD  died  as  he  had 
lived — obedient  to  his  High  Com- 
mand, and  in  action.  There  was 
for  him  no  interruption  of  idleness, 
no  delay  and  no  waiting.  For  him  it 
was  "Now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,"  and  then,  without  sighing  of 
farewell,  "face  to  face."  Out  of  the 
storm  and  up  from  his  manifold  activ- 
ities he  has  gone  to  his  coronation. 

I  was  in  London  when  the  word 
came  of  President  Roosevelt's  request 
that  Bishop  Leonard  make  this  arduous 
and  prolonged  journey.  I  sat  with 
Lieut.  Gen.  Andrews  and  Senior 
Chaplain  (Colonel)  Blakeney  when  the 
particulars  of  the  bishop's  mission  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  to  Iceland 
were  discussed.  Later,  in  Algiers,  these 
discussions   were    continued  with   Gen- 
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eral  Eisenhower  and  with  Chaplain 
(Colonel)  Roy  Parker,  senior  chaplain 
.  for  the  North  Africa  area.  Every- 
where the  coming  of  the  distinguished 
Protestant  leader  in  his  representa- 
tive capacity  was  anticipated  with 
grateful  approval.  His  visit  was  ac- 
claimed as  timely  and  his  opportunity 
as  prophetic.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
man  for  the  hour. 

Now  prematurely  and  to  the  grief  of 
an  unnumbered  company,  the  mission 
ends  in  "remote  Iceland."  And  yet  I 
wonder?  His  words  and  deeds  will 
travel  on,  his  testimony  and  pattern 
of  patriotism  will  be  a  challenge,  and 
his  robust  internationalism,  his  evan- 
gelical and  realistic  Christian  faith,  his 
way  as  a  peacemaker,  will  inspire  those 
of  us  who  yet  remain  to  complete  the 
unfinished  task. 

Then,  if  must  be,  what  a  death  to 
die !  And  in  what  a  cause !  We  salute 
the  soldier  of  the  Cross  and  captain  of 
the  Church  who  was  not  disobedient 
to  the  heavenly  vision,  and  who  in 
saying  "yes"  to  his  President  said  an 
even  louder  "yes"  to  his  God.  We 
weep  with  those  who  mourn,  and  with 
them  too  we  have  a  solemn  pride.  We 
sorrow,  but  with  the  Christian's  un- 
faltering hope.  And  we  shall  rise  from 
our  prayers  of  gratitude  and  love  to 
press  toward  the  mark  of  his  and  our 
"high  calling." 

For  Bishop  Leonard  one  book  well 
filled  is  closed,  but  he  has  finished  to 
begin,  and  we  shall  meet  him  in  the 
morning. 

Daniel  A.  Poling 


HE  COVERED  THE 


An  interview  with 

Dr.  DANIEL  A.  POLING 

•  He  has  just  returned  from  the  fight- 
ing fronts  of  Europe  and  North  Africa. 
As  a  special  representative  of  the  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  of  the  Service 
Men's  Christian  League,  he  conferred 
with  military  leaders  and  chaplains  in 
all  the  "hot  spots"  where  American 
forces  are  engaged.  In  the  most  ad- 
vanced positions  and  behind  the  lines, 
in  large  meetings  and  small,  he  talked 
and  prayed  with  thousands  of  our  'men. 
In  an  interview  with  Link's  editor, 
when  asked  to  sum  up  his  impressions 
for  readers  of  this  magazine,  Dr. 
Poling  said  in  substance: 

DURING  those  ten  weeks  and  22,000 
miles  of  travel  by  air  and  rail  and 
jeep,  witnessing  at  firsthand  the  tre- 
mendous place  religion  has  in  the  lives 
of  men  up  against  the  raw  reality  of 
warfare,  I  think  I  went  through  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  moving  experi- 
ences of  my  entire  life. 

I  bring  back  two  outstanding  convic- 
tions. The  first  is  that  never  in  her 
history  has  America  had  an  Army  of 
which  she  could  be  so  proud.  From 
the  Allied  Commander,  General  Eisen- 
hower— with  whom  I  had  three  confer- 
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ences — down  to  the  youngest  service 
man,  they  comprise  the  most  intelligent 
fighting  force  I've  ever  seen.  They 
know  what  they  are  fighting  for.  They 
have  high  and  brave  ideals  on  their 
banners.  They  believe — and  believe  pro- 
foundly— that  they  are  in  a  crusade  to 
protect  and  to  preserve  human  liberty 
and  human  justice  for  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  They  see  themselves,  in  the 
broadest  and  most  lasting  sense,  as 
peacemakers.  Theirs  is  the  spirit  of 
"conquer  we  must,  for  our  cause  it  is 
just." 

And  the  second  conviction  I  have 
brought  home  with  me  is  this :  never 
before  in  her  history  has  the  Church 
had  so  grave  and  important  a  challenge 
as  that  offered  her  by  the  spiritual 
needs  of  her  sons  in  the  service.  In 
the  past  there  may  have  been  a  time 
and  place  for  divergent  effort  and 
"rugged  individualism"  among  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  Protestantism  in  this 
country.  But  not  today.  Only  one  thing 
is  important  now,  and  that  is  unity. 
Ours  must  be  a  strip-for-action  pro- 
gram, everywhere,  on  all  fronts. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  are 
united.  The  free  peoples  of  the  earth 
have  pledged  their  lives,  their  treasure, 
their  sons  to  an  undivided  struggle,  to 
an    utmost    sacrifice    that    liberty    and 
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democracy  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.  To  the  Church  of  Christ  it 
would  seem  that  religion  has  more  at 
stake  than  any  other  institution.  All  the 
freedoms  are  in  jeopardy.  But  if  free- 
dom itself  falls,  then  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, with  every  sacred  form  and 
practice,  will  be  liquidated  for  a  hun- 
dred years. 

For  such  a  time  and  such  an  oppor- 
tunity the  Service  Men's  Christian 
League    has   been   brought   into    being. 

I  saw  the  League  in  action  at  the 
front,  among  our  fighting  forces  in 
North  Africa,  as  well  as  at  all  our 
principal  bases  in  the  British  Isles, 
West  Africa  and  Trinidad.  I  saw  how 
perfectly  its  interdenominational  ap- 
proach and  elastic  organization  can  be 
employed  to  fit  any  and  all  needs. 
Chaplains  and  men  everywhere  I  went 
were  enthusiastic  and  appreciative  of 
the  League — and  of  this  magazine. 

The  Link  was  much  in  evidence. 
And  much  in  demand.  Copies  were 
being  passed  around  from  man  to  man 
until  the  covers  were  worn  off  and 
the  pages  stained  and  dog-eared.  Chap- 
lains have  not  been  able  to  keep  enough 
copies  on  hand  to  meet  requests.  "If 
you  can  give  us  nothing  else,"  I  was 
told,  "give  us  The  Link!" 

While  in  Tunisia,  I  had  two  evenings 
with  a  unit  of  the  Service  Men's  Chris- 
tian League  in  an  advanced  position.  I 
met  with  the  men  as  they  surrounded 
their  chaplain  in  his  crowded,  blacked- 
out  quarters.  Some  sat  on  rolled-up 
kits,  some  on  their  helmets,  and  others 
on  the  floor.  That  day  and  night  bombs 
were  in  front  of  them  and  behind  them. 
They  were  of  many  churches  and  faiths, 
but  they  read  from  the  same  Book  and 
prayed  to  the  same  God.  And  may  I 
add  that  I  have  found  the  chaplains  of 


the  three  faiths  a  blood  brotherhood  of 
sacrificial  service.  We  may  talk  about 
unity  here ;  they  have  it  there ! 

In  company  with  the  senior  chaplain 
in  the  North  Africa  area,  Colonel  Roy 
H.  Parker  (of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Church,  and  an  enthusiast  for  the 
League),  I  toured  the  entire  fighting 
front  as  it  was  then.  Chaplain  Parker, 
just  taking  over,  was  making  his  first 
inspection  of  the  whole  sector.  As  an 
accredited  war  correspondent,  I  had 
access  to  all  places  and  persons. 

All  along  the  line  I  met  with  small 
groups  of  men,  and  conferred  with  their 
chaplains.  They  told  me  a  story  I  will 
pass  on.  One  of  the  chaplains,  serving 
at  the  front,  got  the  idea  of  better 
identifying  himself  by  putting,  with  a 
piece  of  white  chalk,  a  cross  on  his 
helmet.  In  the  middle  of  a  fierce  en- 
gagement, he  bent  over  a  badly  wounded 
soldier  to  bring  him  the  comforts  of 
religion.  But  as  he  talked  he  noticed 
the  boy  was  not  looking  into  his  face 
but  was  staring  at  the  cross  on  his 
helmet.  And  as  he  stared,  his  eyes 
growing  dimmer  as  death  came  closer, 
the  lad's  face  brightened  with  a  lumi- 
nous light — a  light  that  remained  some- 
how even  after  life  had  gone.  The 
chaplain  told  this  story — and  now  all 
chaplains  in  that  area  have  white 
crosses    on   their  helmets. 

I  had  heard  it  said  that  General 
Eisenhower  is  "a  man  who  relies  on 
God."  That  was  confirmed  for  me  in 
the  interviews  I  had  with  him.  The 
general  was  most  warmly  emphatic  in 
his  evaluation  of  the  work  of  the  chap- 
lains. "I  want  you  to  know,"  he  said, 
"they  are  doing  a  grand  job  in  this 
war.  The  Army  couldn't  get  along 
without  them !" 

On  Sunday,  April  11,  I  was  asked  to 
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address,  via  the  Algiers  radio,  the  men 
of  the  armed  forces  in  North  Africa. 
After  describing  at  some  length  the 
organization  and  purposes  of  the  Serv- 
ice Men's  Christian  League,  I  closed 
with  these  words : 

"I  have  seen  our  troops,  and  some 
of  you  who  are  listening  in,  under  fire. 
I  have  come  to  feel  a  great  pride  in 
your  character,  your  courage  and  your 
faith.  I  shall  tell  America  when  I 
return  that  you  are  physically  sound 
and  morally  fit,  that  you  are  worthy  of 
your  country's  confidence  and  gratitude, 
and  that  you  are  on  the  front  in  Africa 


and  presently  in  Europe  to  keep  the 
front  from  our  own  shores.  Also,  J 
shall  tell  America  that  you  know  what 
you  are  fighting  for. 

"But  I  shall  tell  America  something 
more.  I  shall  say  that  if  we  at  home, 
by  deed  or  word,  by  selfishness  or 
neglect,  delay  the  nation's  war  effort 
and  the  winning  of  the  peace  by  a 
single  minute,  then  may  God  pity  us — 
for  our  children  and  their  children  will 
never  be  able  to  do  so. 

"I  shall  keep  every  man  of  you  con- 
stantly in  my  thoughts  and  prayers. 
God  bless  you,  everyone !" 
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Bigger,  Better.  The  average  soldier 
is  more  than  a  half-inch  taller  and 
nearly  ten  pounds  heavier  than  the  men 
who  joined  the  colors  in  1917.  The 
War  Department  recently  reported  a 
study  of  medical  records  which  showed : 

In  1917  the  average  man  entering  the 
Army  was  67.49  inches  tall,  compared 
to  the  present  average  of  68.19  inches 
— an  increase  of  seven-tenths  of  an 
inch.  The  average  weight  of  the  1917 
soldier  was  141-5  pounds,  9.8  pounds 
under  the  151.3  pounds  at  which  pres- 
ent recruits  tip  the  scales. 

4-F'ers  All.  Mere  bodily  fitness  is 
not  the  real  thing  we  need  most,  says 
Dr.  Logan  Clendening  in  Nation's 
Business.  We  could  use  a  few  first- 
class  military  and  naval  geniuses,  re- 
gardless of  their  physical  condition.  A 
great  many  of  the  world's  greatest  offi- 
cers would  have  been  rejected  by  to- 
day's draft  boards,  according  to  the 
author.  He  cites  some  "horrible  exam- 
ples," and  gives  the  ailments  that 
would  send  them  to  the  sidelines  today. 

Here  they  are:  George  Washington, 
false     teeth;      Bismarck,     overweight; 


Napoleon,  ulcer  of  the  stomach;  U.  S. 
Grant,  alcoholism;  Julius  Caesar,  epi- 
lepsy; Horatio  Nelson,  one  eye,  one 
arm;  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  withered  arm; 
Genghis  Khan,  paranoia;  Duke  of 
Wellington,  underweight. 

Resourceful.  When  soldiers  miss  the 
last  bus  back  to  camp  from  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  they  buy  a  bag  of  pea- 
nuts. A  private  explained:  "Thumbing 
rides  is  against  the  rules,  but  there's 
nothing  to  keep  a  man  from  flipping 
peanut  shells  over  his  shoulder." 

Morale.  The  new  definition  for  mo- 
rale, by  Australian  soldiers  in  New 
Guinea,  is  "what  makes  your  legs  do 
what  your  head  reckons  impossible." 

Counting  Off.  A  recent  tabulation  of 
religious  preferences  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Army  shows  that  59  per 
cent  of  all  soldiers  are  Protestant. 
Thirty-one  per  cent  listed  their  prefer- 
ence as  Catholic,  two  per  cent  as 
Jewish  and  eight  per  cent  as  having  no 
preference. 


By   WILLIAM    L.    STIDGER 


GENERAL  GEORGE  C.  MAR- 
SHALL is  first  of  all,  a  Christian 
gentleman.  Next,  he  is  a  man  with  a 
grand  sense  of  humor,  an  abundance 
of  good  will,  and  a  consistent  belief 
in  fair  play.  As  the  organizer  and  the 
head  of  the  largest  Army  ever  assem- 
bled in  the  history  of  the  nation,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  more  people 
will  be  owing  more  to  him  than  to  any 
other  single  man  in  modern  American 
history. 

Every  mother,  father,  wife  and  child 
who  has  a  loved  one  in  the  Army  is 
concerned  about  the  type  of  person 
who  has  immediate  control  over  the 
destinies  of  their  loved  ones.  I  can 
report  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  sol- 
diers who  read  this  little  piece,  that 
General  Marshall  is  what  we  Ameri- 
cans like  to  call  "a  great  scout,"  "a 
grand  guy,"  "a  good  egg."  If  I  were 
in  the  Army  myself,  perhaps  I  would 
not  dare  to  use  those  phrases  in  the 
General's  presence,  but  even  if  I  did 
my  guess  is  that  he  would  chuckle  and 
be  pleased  that  he  is  looked  upon  as  a 
human  being  as  well  as  a  great  organ- 
izer and  leader. 


To  prove  that  he  is  a  human  being, 
take  this  story  told  me  recently  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Frank  Murphy. 

According  to  Murphy,  General  Mar- 
shall was  called  to  Miami  Beach  re- 
cently on  an  inspection  trip.  While 
there,  for  purposes  which  were  of  his 
own  choosing,  he  doffed  his  uniform 
and  donned  "civvies"  so  that  he  might 
look  matters  over  without  attracting 
attention. 

One  afternoon  a  group  of  soldiers 
on  fatigue  duty  noticed  two  men  in 
civilian  clothes  walking  across  a  well- 
kept  lawn  of  green  grass. 

One  of  them  yelled  out:  "Hey,  you 
dumb  birds,  what's  the  matter  with 
you?  Can't  you  read  even  printed  Eng- 
lish? That  sign  says,  'Keep  off  the 
grass !'  and,  buddies,  it  means  keep  off 
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the  grass.  So  shake  a  leg,  and  be  quick 
about  it!" 

The  "civilians"  just  happened  to  be 
General  Marshall  and  General  Henry 
H.  Arnold,  Commander  of  the  United 
States   Army  Air  Forces. 

Instead  of  reprimanding  that  sol- 
dier General  Marshall  chuckled  to 
himself  and  commented  to  General 
Arnold :  "At  least  that  boy  is  a  good 
soldier;  he  obeys  orders  and  he's  alert! 
I  guess  we'd  better  beat  it  off  of  this 
grass  or  he'll  put  us  in  the  guard- 
house; we  may  have  to  do  kitchen 
police !" 

Back  in  Washington,  the  General's 
friends  kidded  him  about  the  incident. 
Marshall  laughed  with  them,  and  later 
even  released  the  story  to  the  press. 

It  is  my  observation  that  a  man  with 
such  a  wholesome  sense  of  humor  is 
a  good  man,  no  matter  what  uniform 
he  wears  or  how  many  stars  he  has  on 
his  shoulders. 

But  there  is  something  else  that 
Justice  Murphy  told  me  about  Gen- 
eral Marshall  which  pleases  me  even 
more  than  his  sense  of  humor,  and 
that  is  a  dispatch  he  sent  to  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  when  Eisen- 
hower was  about  to  leave  for  the  North 
African  front. 

"You  and  your  command,"  said  Mar- 
shall in  his  order,  "sail  with  the  hopes 
and  prayers  of  America.  For  many 
months  you  have  planned,  trained  and 
conditioned  yourselves  for  the  great 
task  which  is  just  ahead  of  you.  God 
speed  your  success !  I  have  complete 
confidence  in  your  leadership  and  in 
the  aggressive  fighting  quality  of  your 
troops." 

By  way  of  comment  Justice  Murphy 
said  thoughtfully :  "And,  mind  you, 
that   was    not    a    preacher   or    a   priest 


using  those  phrases :  'You  and  your 
command  sail  with  the  hopes  and  pray- 
ers of  America,'  and  'God  speed  your 
success !'  That  was  the  General  in 
command  of  the  whole  American  army, 
and  his  language  was,  as  it  always  is, 
the  language  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

"I  know  him  well  enough  to  know 
that  he  is  a  deeply  spiritual  man  and 
that  he  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  men 
in  this  vast  army — as  deeply  concerned 
as  he  is  to  see  that  they  are  well 
equipped  with  arms,  food  and  clothes. 
I  have  watched  him  at  work,  and  I 
can   testify   to   that  fact. 

"If  the  mothers  and  fathers  and  pas- 
tors of  this  nation  knew  General  Mar- 
shall as  I  know  him,  they  would  have 
a  new  sense  of  assurance  over  having 
their  boys  under  his  command." 

Bishop  Leonard  once  wrote  me  of 
General  Marshall :  "He  is  of  the  Epis- 
copalian branch  of  the  Church,  and  is 
not  ashamed  to  be  known  as  such — and 
that  says  a  good  deal  in  these  days 
when  many  people,  though  proud  of 
their  social  or  fraternal  connections, 
seem  reluctant  to  make  known  their 
churchmanship,  if  any.  General  Mar- 
shall is  an  Episcopalian  and  he  is 
proud  of  it,  attends  his  church  regu- 
larly, and  is  interested  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  vast  Army." 

To  a  chaplain  friend  of  mine  the 
General  said  recently :  "I  am  deeply 
concerned  as  to  the  type  of  chaplain 
we  get  into  the  Army,  for  I  look  upon 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  soldier  as  even 
more  important  than  his  physical  equip- 
ment. A  good  chaplain  does  not  re- 
quire a  church;  a  poor  one  will  empty 
a  cathedral." 

And  this  chaplain  remarked :  "Gen- 
eral Marshall  is  a  devout  man  and  at- 
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tends  church  every  Sunday  that  his 
official  duties  permit.  Also,  he  is  metic- 
ulous in  attendance  at  funeral  and  me- 
morial services  of  friends  who  have 
passed  away. 

"He  is  particularly  anxious  that  no 
stone  be  left  unturned  in  insuring  that 
the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
millions  of  young  Americans  who  were 
brought  into  the  Army  be  carefully 
supervised  and  guided  by  proper  and 
competent  chaplains.  He  is  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  prevalence  of  liquor 
in  towns  adjacent  to  Army  camps,  and 
when  flagrant  exploitation  of  the  sol- 
diers is  brought  to  his  attention,  he 
urges  his  officers  to  simply  declare  such 
towns  and  communities  out  of  bounds 
for  the  soldiers,  and  that  soon  finishes 
them  off." 

A  pleasing  statement  which  General 
Marshall  recently  made  to  a  group  of 
friends  in  Washington  was :  "The  sol- 
dier's heart,  the  soldier's  spirit,  the 
soldier's  soul,  are  everything.  Unless 
the  soldier's  soul  sustains  him,  he  can- 
not be  relied  upon,  and  will  fail  him- 


self and  his  commander  and  his  coun- 
try in  the  end." 

Then  he  adds :  "It  is  true  that  war 
is  fought  with  physical  weapons  of 
flame  and  steel,  but  it  is  not  the  mere 
possession  of  these  weapons  or  the  use 
of  them  that  wins  the  struggle. 

"True,  physical  weapons  are  indis- 
pensable, but  in  the  final  analysis  it  is 
the  human  spirit,  the  spiritual  balance, 
the  religious  fervor  that  wins  that  vic- 
tory. It  is  not  enough  to  fight.  It  is 
the  spirit  which  we  bring  to  the  fight 
that  decides  the  issue. 

"It  is  morale — and  I  mean  spiritual 
morale — which  wins  the  victory  in  the 
ultimate,  and  that  type  of  morale  can 
only  come  out  of  the  religious  nature 
of  a  soldier  who  knows  God  and  who 
has  the  spirit  of  religious  fervor  in  his 
soul.  I  count  heavily  on  that  type  of 
man  and  on  that  kind  of  Army." 

And  America  and  all  her  sons,  with 
all  the  loved  ones  and  friends  of  those 
sons,  are  counting  on  you,  General. 
Knowing  the  kind  of  man  you  are,  we 
know  we  are  not  counting  in  vain! 


THE   DIFFERENCE 


wAr  itler  repeatedly  has  promised  his  people  that  victory  and  peace  were  just 
around  the  corner.  Winston  Churchill  has  promised  his  people  nothing  but 
"blood,  toil,  tears  and  sweat."  Nothing  illustrates  more  clearly  the  difference 
in  method  and  morale  between  a  dictatorship  and  a  democracy. 

In  a  dictatorship  morale  is  a  tender  plant.  All  the  time  it  seems  to  need 
artificial  heat;  and  for  all  its  brave  show  it  may  well  wither  and  die  as  rapidly 
as  it  blooms.  In  a  democracy  morale  is  a  less  impressive  plant.  It  may  seem  to 
grow  slowly,  and  may  not  be  very  responsive  to  the  efforts  of  the  gardeners. 
But  it  is  hardy;  and  neither  the  summer  sun  nor  the  frosts  of  fall  will  kill  it. 

— Lord  Halifax 
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Replying  to  a  soldier' 's  question: 
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THIS  answer  is  written  not  in  de- 
fense of  war,  but  in  the  interests 
of  a  good  conscience. 

Most  people  have  a  rugged,  ele- 
mental sense  of  justice,  with  a  con- 
science not  at  all  overdeveloped.  And 
to  them  the  above  question  is  not  at 
all  troublesome.  But  others,  with  a 
highly  sensitive  conscience  and  a 
belief  in  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Bible  in  all  matters  of  con- 
science, are  troubled  by  it  to  the 
point  of  torture  and  agony. 

I  recently  heard  of  a  mother  who 
dedicated  her  boy  in  his  babyhood 
to  what  she  considered  the  highest 
possible  service  of  God  and  his 
fellow  men,  and  who  would  have 
gladly  seen  him  go  to  a  martyr's 
death  in  what  she  believed  to  be 
the  line  of  duty.  But  when  he  re- 
sponded to  his  country's  call  and 
went  forth  to  fight  its  battles,  she 
turned  away  and  even  refused  to 
kiss  him  good-by,  saying  she  would 
rather  never  have  borne  him  than 
to  have  him  go  forth  to  kill  his  fel- 
low men. 

It  would  be  heartless  to  sneer  at 
that  woman  as  one  who  "did  not 
train  her  boy  to  be  a  soldier."  She 
was  suffering  agony  as  real  as  any 
soldier  mutilated  in  battle.  She 
needed  help.  And  there  are  many 
such  people  about  us,  troubled  peo- 
ple, uncertain  people,  who  cannot 
put  their  whole  heart  into  the  de- 
fense of  their  country  until  their 
conscience  is  at  rest. 


So  long  as  the  question  is  an  aca- 
demic one,  applicable  only  to  un- 
known people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  it  can  be  evaded.  But 
when  it  invades  and  gnaws  loud  and 
persistent  at  our  hearts,  it  must  be 
answered,  or  something  beyond  all 
value  will  perish  out  of  our  hearts. 

First  of  all,  is  physical  life  the 
most  precious  thing  entrusted  to  men 
in  this  world?  We  can  answer  this 
question  with  an  unqualified  "no"  ! 
Truth,  right  and  justice  are  all  more 
precious  than  life.  Jesus  and  the 
martyrs  died  for  the  truth's  sake. 
If  life  were  more  precious  than 
truth,  then  they  should  have  denied 
the  truth  and  saved  their  lives.  But 
instead  they  denied  their  lives  and 
died  to  save  the  truth.  There  are 
some  things,  then,  for  which  it  is 
not  only  a  man's  right  but  his  duty 
to  die  for,  if  need  be. 

But,  admitting  it  to  be  allowable 
and  right  for  a  man  to  lay  down 
his  own  life  for  truth's  sake,  is  it 
ever  right  for  men  to  take  the  life 
of  others?  Does  not  God  command, 
"Thou  shalt  not  kill"?  True,  that 
command  with  all  its  majesty  and 
august  authority  is  in  the  Bible,  and, 
unless  there  are  other  Scriptures 
that  modify  it,  then  the  Bible  with- 
out qualification  condemns  always 
and  everywhere  the  intentional  de- 
struction of  human  life. 

It  is  upon  the  theory  that  there 
are  no  such  qualifying  Scriptures 
that  many  people  insist  that  killing 
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in  battle  is  murder.  Moses  gave  the 
command,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill" — 
and,  to  impress  upon  the  people  the 
sacredness  of  human  life,  he  imposed 
the  death  penalty  upon  those  who 
wilfully  took  life.  The  penalty  it- 
self was  a  modification  of  the  com- 
mand. And  Moses  went  even  further. 
He  allowed  private  vengeance  even 
for  accidental  killing.  If  one  man  ac- 
cidentally slew  another,  the  nearest 
of  kin  to  the  dead  man  was  allowed 
to  kill  the  slayer.  To  modify  this, 
the  cities  of  refuge  were  established 
to  which  the  accidental  slayer  could 
flee  for  safety,  and  so  escape 
vengeance. 

The  right  for  private  vengeance, 
however,  was  swept  away  by  Jesus 
when  he  commanded,  "Resist  not 
evil :  love  your  enemies" ;  and  by 
Paul,  "Avenge  not  yourselves." 

But  do  these  commands  abrogate 
the  right  to  take  life?  Not  at  all. 
The  right  is  taken  away  from  the 
individual,  but  left  with  rulers  rep- 
resenting society.  Where  civil  gov- 
ernment exists  it  has  the  right  to 
protect  its  members  and  punish 
wrongdoers.  This  is  implied  in  the 
words  of  Jesus,  "Render  to  God  the 
things  that  belong  to  God,  and  to 
Caesar  the  things  that  belong  to 
Caesar."  Caesar  is  representative 
of  all  rulers.  And  Paul  tells  us 
what  belongs  to  them: 

"Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the 
higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power 
but  of  God :  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God.  Whosoever  there- 
fore resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God :  and  they  that  resist 
shall  receive  to  themselves  condemna- 
tion. For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to 
good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  .  .  .  He 
is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good. 
But  if  thou   do  that  which   is  evil,   be 


afraid :  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword 
in  vain :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God, 
a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him 
that  doeth  evil." 

I  am,  then,  no  longer  to  avenge 
myself,  but  leave  vengeance  to  God, 
and  God  will  delegate  this  matter 
of  vengeance  to  his  agent,  who  is 
the  ruler.  The  ruler  bears  the  sword, 
and  the  sword  is  the  instrument  of 
death.  He  is  God's  hand,  and  he 
executes  the  decree  of  God  when 
he  punishes  with  death  the  men  who 
are  worthy  of  death.  Society  has 
its  rulers  and  they  delegate  their 
power  to  policemen,  sheriffs,  and 
soldiers.  "They  are  ordained  of 
God." 

Society  has  not  only  the  right  but 
the  duty  to  protect  its  members. 
Rulers  fail  of  duty  if  they  do  not 
give  such  protection.  And  if,  in 
the  lawful  performance  of  their 
duty,  they  can  only  protect  society  by 
taking  the  lives  of  insistent  wrong- 
doers, they  do  not  commit  murder. 
They  are  God's  ministers  of  venge- 
ance, and  are  without  guilt. 

So  a  soldier,  fighting  not  with  any 
thought  of  personal  vengeance  but 
only  in  the  interests  of  humanity 
and  the  sacred,  inalienable  rights  of 
men,  does  not  murder  when  he  kills, 
but  is  God's  minister  and  is  doing 
an  awful  but  a  righteous  service. 

But  let  him  beware  not  to  harbor 
hate  in  his  heart,  lest  at  heart  he 
become  a  murderer.  This  is  a 
danger  to  which  young  soldiers  are 
subject,  a  danger  more  deadly  than 
the  invisible  gas  of  visible  foes.  It 
is  a  breath  of  hell  that  withers  the 
spirit.  It  is  more  terrible  than 
screaming  shells  and  bursting  bombs. 
They    mutilate    the   body,    but   hate 
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blasts    and   destroys   the   very   soul.  Grant     said :     "Keep     your     horses. 

This    is    a    danger,    however,    be-  You  will   need   them   to   plow   your 

fore  which  men  on  the  firing-line  do  fields.     Let    us    have    peace."     The 

not  more  often  fall  than  those  who  great  soldier  was  kind  and  generous 

stay    behind.     Indeed,    soldiers    are  to  his  fallen  foe.    It  was  the  people 

often  far  more  magnanimous  to  their  back   home    who    cried    out    for 

foes  than  are  those  who  remain  at  vengeance. 

home.  When  General  Grant,  who  had  The  natural  tendency  of  war  is 
fought  more  grimly  and  had  seen  to  harden  the  heart  and  destroy  the 
more  blood  flow  than  any  other  man  finer  sensibilities  of  pity  and  corn- 
in  the  Civil  War,  finally  forced  his  passion  and  tender  regard  for  the 
enemy  to  surrender  and  Lee  handed  welfare  of  others.  But  to  the  man 
him  his  sword,  Grant  returned  it  to  who,  seeing  and  fearing  this  danger, 
Lee,  and  when  the  Confederate  seeks  God  in  prayer,  supernatural 
soldiers    surrendered    their    horses,  help  will  be  granted. 

The  above  was  written  by  the  late  Commissioner  Samuel  Logan  Brengle 
of  The  Salvation  Army  in  response  to  a  troubled  soldier's  query.  We 
consider  it  a  good  answer  to  the  title  question.  But  perhaps  you 
have  a  better  one.  To  the  author  of  the  best  letter  on  the  subject 
The   Link  will  send  five   dollars.     Entries   must  reach   us   by   August    1st. 
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The  National  Conference  on  Christians  and  Jews  has  suggested  the  following 
goodwill  code : 

1.  I  will  repudiate  the  idea  that  those  who  disagree  with  me  are  not  good 
Americans. 

2.  I  will  not  allow  racial  or  religious  differences  to  determine  my  vote. 

3.  I   will  appreciate  what   others   than  my   own  group  have   done   to   make 
America  great. 

4.  I    will   try   to    understand    the   background   of    those    of    other    religious 
loyalties. 

5.  I  will  help  to  create  mutual  respect  and  trust  between  members  of  dif- 
ferent religious  and  racial  groups. 

6.  I   will   co-operate  heartily  with   those   of  other   faiths  in  work   for   the 
common  good. 

7.  I  will  always  protest  when  those  of  other  faiths  are  defamed. 

8.  I  will  not  be  misled  by  false  doctrines  or  race,  nor  will  I  claim  superiority 
to  others  on  the  ground  of  race  alone. 

9.  I  will  apply  the  Golden  Rule  to  those  of  all  races  and  religions  and  treat 
them  as  I  should  like  to  be  treated. 

10.  I  will  pray  for  those  of  other  faiths  than  my  own  and  prize  their  prayers 
for  myself. 


A  letter  by  a  man  who  sent 
his  son  away,  a  gun  in  one 
hand,   a  Bible  in  the  other 


by    W.   Benson   Purcell 

Managing     Editor,     the     Daily 
American,    West  Frankfort,  III. 


WELL,  Son,  your  number  is  up.  You 
are  going  to  the  Army.  There  is  a 
job  of  serious,  nasty  and  uncivilized 
business  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  you 
have  been  assigned  a  part  in  it. 

The  task  is  unpleasant,  repulsive. 
The  assignment  is  different  from  any- 
thing that  you  had  planned.  Yet  it  is 
a  privilege  as  well  as  a  responsibility. 
For  only  Americans — the  finest  of  the 
nation's  manhood  —  are  eligible  to 
march  with  Uncle  Sam's  armed  citi- 
zenry and  to  participate  in  this  grim 
game  of  war. 

There  is,  now,  but  one  thing  to  do. 
Make  the  most  of  it.  Be  a  soldier  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

I  told  you,  as  a  little  curly  headed 
boy  when  you  started  to  school,  that 
I  wanted  you  to  endeavor  always  to  be 
the  best  in  your  classes.  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  would  achieve  that  distinction. 
I  had  not  been  that  caliber  of  student 


before  you.  But  that  kind  of  aiming 
never   has    a   bad   effect   on   the   score. 

Then,  when  you  grew  up  and  were 
thinking  of  your  first  job,  I  told  you 
that  even  though  you  were  employed 
at  nothing  more  important  than  ditch- 
digging,  I  wanted  you  to  try  to  be  the 
best  ditch-digger  on  the  job.  I  had  no 
idea  that  you  would  achieve  such  top- 
ranking  standing  in  your  chosen  voca- 
tion.   I  had  not  done  as  well. 

Now,  as  you  march  with  millions  of 
other  sons  from  millions  of  other 
American  homes,  I  want  you  to  put  all 
you  have  into  this  business  of  soldier- 
ing. It  matters  not  whether  you  ever 
wear  bars  or  stars  if  you  are  man 
enough  to  be  a  good  soldier.  And  being 
a  good  soldier  means  more  than  drill- 
ing and  marching  and  fighting — and 
dying.  It  means  living — in  a  man's 
world — as  a  man  should  live. 

There  is  an  inclination  on  the  part 
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of  too  many  men,  once  they  are  in  the 
Army — away  from  the  influences  of 
home  and  family  and  reputation — to 
cut  loose,  "go  the  limit."  There  is  in 
the  Army,  as  in  civilian  life,  every 
social  stratum.  Every  man  is  on  his 
own.    The  choice  is  yours. 

Men,  like  water,  ultimately  seek  their 
own  level — in  the  Army  as  elsewhere. 
Don't  lower  your  standards,  Son. 

Then,  there  is  the  matter  of  soldier- 
ing. The  fellows  who  have  difficulty 
with  Army  life  are  those  who  refuse 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  rigid  dis- 
cipline that,  although  quite  stern  and 
harsh,  is  as  necessary  as  are  guns  and 
tanks  and  planes. 

To  attempt  to  buck  the  game  is 
folly.  The  Army  is  bigger  than  any 
man  in  it.  Failure  to  become  a  work- 
ing part  of  it  is  the  worst  mistake  any 
soldier  can  make.  Army  life  is  not 
easy.  To  cultivate  a  mental  feeling  of 
resentment  and  self-pity  can  only  make 
it  more  difficult.  That  is  true  of  any 
station  in  life. 

So  I  hope,  Son,  that  you  will  be 
able  to  accept  your  lot  in  this  grim 
business  as  just  another  chapter  in 
Life's  exacting  school  of  experience, 
and  endeavor  to  get  out  of  it  some- 
thing worth  while,  something  that  will 
help  in  the  years  ahead.  You  can  al- 
ways find  that  something  if  you  search 
diligently  for  it.  Never  cease  search- 
ing. 

I  am  saying  these  things  to  you,  not 
because  you  are  different  from  the  mil- 
lions of  other  young  men  who  have 
gone  and  are  going  out  to  engage  in 
this  world  contest  in  death,  but  because 
you  are  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Because,  man  though  you  are,  you 
will    ever    be   that   little    boy    of   mine. 

The  uniform   that  will  be  issued  to 


you  stands  for  the  high  and  noble  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  nation  was 
founded  and  has  since  existed — prin- 
ciples that,  to  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  are  unknown.  It  stands  for  free- 
dom among  men  and  nations,  the 
right  to  live  and  the  will  to  let  live. 
It  stands  for  humanity,  civilization, 
Christianity. 

That  uniform,  Son,  has  never  gone 
to  war  except  in  defense  of  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  it  stands.  It  has  never 
gone  on  a  rampage  of  conquest  or 
oppression.  It  it  the  hope  of  Old  Glory 
and  of  130,000,000  Americans.  It  is  the 
hope  of  civilization.    Wear  it  proudly. 

I  remember  well  that  day,  almost 
twenty-four  years  ago,  when,  while 
sitting  in  a  lecture  period  at  Camp 
Gordon,  I  was  handed  a  telegram  tell- 
ing me  that  you  had  made  me  a  father. 
I  was  the  soldier  then.  You  were  the 
war  baby. 

I  remember  the  day,  four  months 
later,  when  I  gazed  for  the  first  time 
upon  your  face.  I  remember  every  day 
of  your  life  since  that  time.  I  shall 
watch  and  pray — every  anxious  day — 
for  your  safe  return. 

When  you  have  a  son  of  3'our  own 
someday,  as  I  hope  you  shall,  you  will 
know  what  I  mean.  I  hope  your  going 
to  the  Army  will  be  more  successful 
in  freeing  your  sons  from  the  scourge 
of  war  than  mine  was  for  you. 

There  are  two  things  I  want  to  give 
you,  Son,  as  you  go  to  join  other 
fathers'  sons  in  this  business  of  kill- 
ing, from  which  God  alone  knows 
whether  you  will  return.  Both  went 
with  me  into  the  Army  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

One  is  a  khaki-covered  textbook  on 
military  methods  and  soldiery.  Peruse 
its  pages  and  endeavor  to  master  the 
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art  of  being  a  good  soldier.  It  may 
not  bring  you  promotions  and  high 
honors — for  there  are  in  the  Army, 
after  all,  more  mere  men  than  anything 
else.  But  it  will  bring  you  the  satis- 
faction of  doing  well  whatever  you  do. 
It  will  help  you  to  learn  more  quickly 
what  is  expected  of  a  good  soldier. 

The  other,  also  khaki-covered,  is  a 
Bible.  t)on't  feel  that  to  take  it  is 
being  sissy.  There  will  no  doubt  be 
times  when  just  to  hold  it  in  your 
hands  will  bring  a  mysterious  comfort. 
I  confess  that  I  read  it  but  little  while 
I  was  in  uniform.  Yet  there  were  times 
when  its  nearness,  and  the  knowledge 
that  it  had  stood  the  test  of  all  times 
and  countless  other  wars,  seemed  to 
sort  of  satisfy  my  longing  for  you  and 
Mom,  seemed  to  lull  my  homesickness 
for  all  the  peaceful  ways  of  life  that 
had  been  disrupted  by  war. 


Take  them,  Son,  and  use  them.  Make 
the  most  of  the  Army  and  come  back 
a  better  man  than  when  you  left.  There 
is,  as  you  know,  a  personal  as  well  as 
a  national  victory  to  be  won. 

It  seems  a  bit  silly,  doesn't  it,  to 
send  you  away  with  a  gun  in  one  hand 
and  a  Bible  in  the  other?  There  is  no 
explanation  except  that  the  gun  ap- 
pears for  the  present  to  be  necessary 
to  our  national  security.  The  Bible  has 
ever  been  our  hope  of  eternal  security. 

Learn  to  use  the  gun,  Son,  but  rely, 
finally,  upon  the  Bible. 

And  may  the  Good  Lord — although 
I  confess  it  is  a  big  assignment — watch 
over  and  keep  you,  and  those  who  go 
with  you  as  the  guardians  of  American 
freedom,  until  the  day — and  may  He 
speed  the  day — when  we  shall  thank 
God  for  peace  and  a  safe  homecoming. 

So  long,  Son. 


THEY'RE  PROUD,  FELLOW! 

^j/fOW  often  you  fellows  must  lie  on  your  cots  at  night,  and  speculate  about 
the  folks  back  home.  How  plainly  is  stenciled  on  your  minds  the  simple  and 
peaceful  routine  of  the  past!  How  safe  and  irresponsible  and  secure  it  all 
must  seem  to  you  now!  (Excepting,  of  course,  that  occasional,  gnawing,  unwar- 
ranted fear  that  absence  may  lose  you  your  girl!) 

Here  you  are,  accustoming  yourselves  to  a  wholly  unfamiliar  set-up,  drilling 
grueling  hours,  subjecting  yourself  to  57  varieties  of  unwanted  discipline,  con- 
ditioning yourself  to  look  with  clear  and  courageous  eyes  into  the  rather  frighten- 
ing future.  While  back  home  (you  think!)  life  goes  merrily  on  without  you,  and 
you  are  scarcely  even  missed! 

But  you  see,  lads,  you're  all  wet!  Life  doesn't  go  on  the  same  back  home  with- 
out you!  It  will  never  again  be  the  same  till  you're  back  in  your  old  place  at  the 
supper  table,  filling  the  empty  void  in  the  family  group,  joining  your  laughter 
and  your  yarns  and  your  hopes  with  theirs,  as  of  old. 

Your  parents  and  your  friends  have  not  forgotten  you!  On  the  contrary, 
they  talk  much  of  you,  and  they  throw  their  shoulders  back,  and  brag,  and  their 
hearts  are  proud!  Yeah,  boy!  They're  proud  as  Punch,  and  they're  missing  you. 
Your  place  in  their  lives  is  more  profound,  more  deep  and  impressive  and  lasting 
than  ever  before.  You  must  believe  this,  soldier,  for  it  is  true!  M.  C. 


"Brothers,  we  are  treading  where  the  saints  have  trod!' 


THE  chances  are  that  when  you 
American  servicemen  in  distant  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  take  up  the  hymn, 
"Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,"  your 
hearts  quicken  with  new  understanding 
when  you  sing  one  particular  line. 
That  line,  leaping  at  you  with  flaming 
significance,  is  this :  "Brothers,  we  are 
treading  where  the  saints  have  trod!" 
Down  in  the  South  Pacific,  up  in 
Alaska,  over  in  North  Africa  or  else- 
where, you  are  not  only  learning  about 
geography  from  this  war.  You  are 
learning  about  missions !  You  are 
seeing  at  first  hand  just  how  "mission- 
ary lend-lease"  is  paying  off.  When 
you  get  home  again,  it  is  likely  you 
will  have  a  somewhat  broadened  ap- 
preciation for  the  long  program  of  the 
Church  in  foreign  fields.  And  on  "Mis- 
sions Sunday"  you  will  perhaps  have 
a  quicker  perception  of  the  ultimate 
goal  of  that  coin  or  bill  you  drop  into 
the  collection. 


RAYMOND  L.  ARCHER,  author  of  this 
article,  is  superintendent  of  the  Malaysia 
Mission  of  the  Methodist  Church.  In  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  that  area,  he  was  stationed  at  Singa- 
pore, escaping  from  that  city  while  it  was 
being  bombed  early  in  1942  and  reached  Aus- 
tralia via  Java.  He  is  now  on  special  serv- 
ice  for  the   Methodist   Board  of  Missions. 


Many  of  the  names  that  flash  through 
the  communiques  these  days  are  strange 
to  Americans  at  home — as  strange  as 
they  were  to  you  before  you  "took 
off"  for  far  places  in  defense  of  those 
things  we  Americans  hold  dear.  They 
were  names  only  dimly  remembered 
from  geography  classes — perhaps  only 
dimly  learned  in  the  first  place,  just 
enough  to  get  by! 

But  all  those  names,  have,  for  more 
than  a  century,  represented  for  thou- 
sands of  Christian  missionaries  their 
isles  of  golden  dreams.  You're  march- 
ing now  in  far,  strange  places.  But 
aren't  you  finding  evidence  everywhere 
that  others  have  marched  before  you? 
Aren't  you  discovering  footprints  on 
tiiose  distant  shores,  ineradicable  foot- 
prints of  those  dreamers  who  dared  to 
envision  whole  tribes  and  peoples  trans- 
formed by  the  power  of  the  Gospel — 
and  who  made  their  dreams  come  true? 

How  about  you  fellows  down  among 
the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific?  Let's 
take  a  look  at  some  of  the  footprints 
you're  finding  there — or  will  soon  find 
there. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  way  around 
the  world,  west  from  America's  Pacific 
coast,  lies  the  great  island  world  known 
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as  Oceania  or  the  South  Pacific  Islands. 
There  are  thousands  of  them,  some  un- 
charted, ranging  in  area  from  a  few 
volcanic  acres  to  continental  Australia, 
great  islands  like  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 
and  archipelagos  like  the  Solomons  and 
the  Philippines. 

Turn  to  your  map  and  note  the 
chains  of  islands  spreading  westward 
and  southward  from  Sumatra,  Java, 
Borneo,  the  Philippines  and  New 
Guinea:  the  Sundas,  the  Moluccas,  the 
Bismarcks,  the  Solomons,  the  Mar- 
shalls,  the  Gilberts,  New  Hebrides,  the 
Fijis,  the  Tongas,  the  Societys,  the 
Tuamotus,  and  still  farther  south  New 
Zealand  itself.  Here  lives  a  vast  and 
varied  p  o  p  u  1  a  t  i  o  n — happy  hunting 
ground  of  anthropologist,  artist,  lin- 
guist, ethnologist,  photographer,  trader, 
writer,  geographer,  natural  scientist. 
For  more  than  a  century  it  has  at- 
tracted thousands  of  Europe's  and 
America's  best  Christian  youth,  eager 
to  extend  the  Gospel  to  new  and  un- 
reached groups.  From  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  the  Fijis,  New  Hebrides,  the 
Solomons  and  elsewhere  come  some  of 
the  most  thrilling  stories  in  all  mis- 
sionary annals.; — stories  of  devoted  men 
and  women  who  have  transformed 
whole  tribes  and  peoples  within  a  gen- 
eration or  two. 

Since  almost  every  island  or 
group  of  islands  speaks  at  least 
one  distinct  language  or  dialect, 
the  task  of  the  teacher  and 
Bible  translator  has  been  enor- 
mous. Patiently  the  mission- 
ary has  had  to  learn  each  lan- 
guage by  the  ear  channel ;  then 
develop  an  alphabet  to  reduce 
sound  to  symbols ;  then  organ- 
ize a  grammar ;  then  slowly  re- 
duce a  book  of  the  New  Testa- 


ment or  the  whole  Testament  or  Bible 
to  writing.  Today  some  part  of  the 
Scriptures  has  been  printed  in  almost 
every  Oceania  tongue  by  either  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  or 
the  American  Bible  Society,  in  some 
cases  by  both. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  a 
German  raider  released  647  British 
men,  women  and  children  prisoners — 
all  from  torpedoed  vessels — upon 
Emirau,  a  cannibal  island  in  the  South 
Pacific.  They  faced  death  from  hunger 
and  thirst.  But  two  members  of  the 
party,  hoping  that  there  might  be 
Christian  natives  somewhere  around, 
forced  their  way  inland,  and  drawing 
near  a  large  hut,  heard  singing  in  Eng- 
lish :  "Jesus  loves  me,  this  I  know,  for 
the  Bible  tells  me  so." 

Leading  the  whole  village  in  song 
was  an  English-speaking  Solomon 
Islander,  "black  as  the  Ace  of  Spades," 
son  of  cannibal  parents,  trained  in  a 
Wesleyan  school  in  the  Fijis,  now  a 
minister  to  cannibals  in  Emirau. 

For  more  than  a  century — since  1835 
— the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
(London)  has  been  sending  mission- 
aries to  the  Fiji  Islands.  William  Cross 
and  David  Cargill  were  the  first  mis- 
sionaries, and  they  were  soon  joined 
by  others  from  England,  and 
by  Christian  pastors  and  teach- 
ers converted  and  trained  on 
other  islands.  The  story  of  the 
mission  is  one  of  persecution, 
the  winning  of  some  converts, 
the  opening  of  schools  and 
chapels,  then  the  great  revivals 
with  the  casting  aside  of  many 
old  customs  (including  canni- 
balism), the  printing  of  the 
Bible  in  the  native  tongue,  and 
finally    the     sending     forth    of 
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Fijians  as  missionaries  to  their  own 
islands  and  near-by  islands.  Today  the 
100,000  Fijians  are  practically  all  Chris- 
tians. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  stories  of 
modern  missions  is  that  of  John  G. 
Paton,  sent  out  by  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland.  He  went  to  New  Hebrides 
in  1858  and  labored  there  for  almost 
half  a  century.  Residing  first  on  Tana 
Island,  he  was  driven  off  by  natives 
who  supposed  his  teachings  to  be  the 
cause  of  their  diseases  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  old  ways  of  living — espe- 
cially their  eating  of  human  flesh.  But 
on  the  neighboring  island  of  Aniwa 
he  won  them  wholly  to  Christianity, 
and  from  there  it  spread  to  other 
islands. 

At  the  time  of  Paton's  death  (1904) 
all  New  Hebrides  was  occupied  by 
Christian  churches.  From  friends  in 
England  and  Australia  he  secured  funds 
for  three  successive  ships  that  went 
from  island  to  island  with  workers, 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  winning 
many  converts.  Aroused  by  the  sale 
of  liquor  and  firearms  in  the  South  Seas 
by  American  salesmen,  Dr.  Paton 
visited  the  United  Sttaes  and  pleaded 
before  vast  audiences  for  a  cessation  of 
that  practice.  Before  his  death  this 
campaign  aroused  public  opinion  and 
stopped   this    traffic   from   America. 

Soerabaya,  on  the  east  coast  of  Java, 
is  not  only  a  great  naval  base  but  is 
the  center  of  the  East  Java  Church  of 
the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society. 
In  1941  Soerabaya  celebrated  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  erection 
of  the  first  church  building  on  the 
Island  of  Java  at  near-by  Ngoro.  This 
and  other  small  churches  in  the  region 
were  founded  by  laymen — Van  Coolen, 
a   planter;    Van   der    Emde,    a    watch- 


maker, and  others — who  instructed  the 
Javanese  in  their  employ  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Christian  faith  and  then 
built  these  churches  for  them.  It  was 
not  until  seven  years  later  that  the 
first  missionary  was  sent  out  to  them 
from  Holland.  In  1938  the  independ- 
ent East  Java  Church  had  62  organized 
congregations,  48  ministers,  and  34,- 
000  church  members.  It  has  sent  three 
missionaries  to  Bali. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  fields  in 
this  Southern  Pacific  area  is  the  Island 
of  Sumatra.  In  the  north  central  part 
of  this  island  lives  a  group  of  people 
known  as  the  Bataks.  In  earlier  days 
they  were  wild  and  war-like,  and  the 
practice  of  cannibalism  was  not  uncom- 
mon. As  a  result  of  the  influence  of 
Christian  missions,  these  Bataks  have 
now  become  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial national  groups  in  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies.  Recently  they  completed 
the  organization  of  the  Batak  Protes- 
tant Christian  Church,  with  a  member- 
ship of  over  450,000. 

The  first  contact  the  Bataks  had  with 
Americans  was  with  two  young  mis- 
sionaries, Lyman  and  Munsen  from 
Boston.  After  spending  some  time  in 
Batavia,  Java,  in  1833,  they  went  on 
to  Sibolga  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
Bataks.  They  decided  to  go  into  the 
interior  of  the  island  to  Toba  Land, 
the  heart  of  the  Batak  country.  After 
three  days'  journey  through  the  moun- 
tains they  were  attacked  by  a  number 
of  Batak  men.  One  of  the  missionaries 
was  shot  and  the  other  wounded  with 
a  spear.  Later  they  were  both  killed 
and  eaten.  Some  years  ago  a  modest 
black  granite  monument  was  erected 
to  the  memory  of  these  two  Ameri- 
cans  at  the  place  in  which  they  were 
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killed.  The  erection  of  that  monument 
was  the  work  of  the  children  and  the 
grandchildren  of  the  men  who  killed 
the  missionaries ! 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the 
writer  to  work  for  some  years  among 
the  Bataks  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Sumatra  and  to  have  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  fruit  of  mission  activity 
in  that  country.  On  one  occasion,  while 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  one  of  our 
mission  circuits  in  the  jungle  district, 
I  was  overtaken  by  a  storm.  Seeing  a 
Batak  hut  in  among  the  trees,  I  ap- 
proached it  and  inquired  of  an  old 
Batak  man  seated  just  inside  the  door 
if  I  might  come  in  and  share  the  shel- 
ter of  his  house.  He  graciously  in- 
vited me  in. 

After  we  had  talked  for  a  while  the 
old  man  began  to  reminisce,  and  among 
other  things  said :  "My  young  friend, 
it  is  well  for  you  that  you  did  not  come 
along  here  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
and  ask  for  the  shelter  of  my  house, 
for  at  that  time  we  might  have  killed 
you  and  eaten  some  of  your  flesh.  In 
those  days   we  looked  with  much  sus- 


picion on  strangers,  thinking  that  all 
such  were  enemies,  and  the  only  way 
we  knew  to  take  care  of  enemies  was 
to    kill    them. 

"But  since  that  time  a  great  change 
has  come  over  us.  Teachers  from 
Christian  lands  have  come  to  us  with 
the  Gospel,  and  through  them  we  have 
learned  of  a  God  of  love  who  teaches 
that  all  men  are  to  be  brothers.  Now 
we  look  upon  all  strangers  as  friends. 
The  old  fear  in  our  hearts  has  been 
changed  to  a  feeling  of  goodwill  to- 
wards all  people.  Thus  you  come  now 
and  are  welcome  to  my  humble  home 
and  sit  here  in  safety  because  of  what 
Christianity  has  done  to  our  people." 

I  was  indeed  grateful  that  this  Batak 
man  had  not  been  left  alone  with  his 
simple  pagan  religion — and  grateful  too 
that,  even  in  the  wildest  of  jungle 
places,  the  footprints  of  the  pioneers  of 
our  faith  had  gone  before  me.  You'll 
find  them  there,  fellows,  wherever  you 
go.  And  in  many  cases  you  will  feel 
that  in  spite  of  the  war  that  rages 
through  the  South  Pacific,  "the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 


HATE  EVIL,  BUT  NOT  MEN 
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he  teachings  of  Christ  radiate  ideas  for  the  elevation  of  souls  and  individual 
capacities  far  above  the  common  passions  of  hate  and  degradation.  He  taught 
us  to  help  our  less  fortunate  fellow-beings,  to  work  and  strive  for  their  better- 
ment without  ever  deceiving  ourselves  and  others  by  pretending  that  tragedy 
and  ugliness  do  not  exist.  He  taught  us  to  hate  the  evil  in  men  but  not  men 
themselves. 

Selfishness  and  complacency  in  the  past  have  made  us  pay  dearly  in  terms  of 
human  misery  and  suffering.  While  it  may  be  difficult  for  us  not  to  feel  bitter- 
ness for  the  injuries  we  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  aggressors,  let  us 
remember  that  recrimination  and  hatred  will  lead  us  nowhere.  We  should  use 
our  energy  to  better  purpose,  so  that  every  nation  will  be  enabled  to  use  its 
native  genius  and  energy  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  permanently  progressive 
world  with  all  nations  participating  on  an  equitable  and  just  basis. 

— Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek 


II  AVIATOR  LOOKS  / I  HP  TO  THE 


In  this  notable  letter  to  his 
college  roommate,  a  bombardier 
opens   the  doors  of  his  soul   .   .   . 


By    LIEUT.    E.    ROSS    CLINCHY 

Cork,  Old  Man — 

I'm  eager  to  get  back  into  the  sky. 
It  has  become  a  part  of  my  heart.  You 
may  wonder  that  I  can  look  at  this 
terrible  weapon  that  will  be  at  the 
touch  of  my  fingers  without  some  bit- 
terness. I  shall  have  blood  on  my 
hands,  I  know.  But  hell  though  it  will 
be,  every  ton  I  drop  will  bring  us  a 
step  nearer  to  victory,  and  me  closer 
to  the  work  (the  ministry)  I  want. 
And  I  assure  you  my  faith  in  my  God 
and  the  future  of  my  ideals  is  firmer 
and  stronger  than  ever  before. 

There  have  been  so  many  things  I've 
wanted  to  talk  with  you  about — the 
war,  in  particular.  I  am  fascinated  by 
the  changes  it  is  making,  both  on  our 
generation  and  on  the  civilian  popula- 
tion in  general.    What  a  job  the  minis- 


try has  ahead  of  it !  May  God  only 
grant  that  I  soon  may  follow  you. 

It  must  sometimes  make  you  restless, 
you  who  must  prepare  for  the  greater 
job,  the  one  which  will  call  for  men 
with  more  courage,  more  intelligence, 
and  more  fight  that  any  single  hero  of 
this  war.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  de- 
generation that  is  sure  to  come,  Cork. 
I  have  seen  it  already  in  the  soldier's 
week  end — the  desire  to  forget  the  drab- 
ness  the  war  brings  to  him  during  the 
week.  The  whole  nation  will  have  a 
"hang-over."  So,  for  my  sake,  don't 
lose  your  head ;  stay  put.  It  will  be 
hard,  particularly  if  the  war  drags  on 
and  its  toll  is  great.  But  the  world  will 
have  need  of  you  later. 

Occasionally  we  find  ourselves  draw- 
ing a  veil  between  ourselves  and  the 
postwar  future.  It  is  so  very  easy  to 
forget  when  the  immediate  problems  be- 
come so  pressing.  But  always  there  are 
influences  which  remind  us  of  the  truly 
great   problems    of   building  the   peace. 

Living  at  close  quarters  with  other 
men  can  only  bring  some  measure  of 
understanding.  No  matter  what  our 
race    or   creed,    we   have   glimpsed   the 
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meaning  of  tolerance,  and,  above  all, 
discovered  the  value  of  respecting  an- 
other's rights  and  privileges.  We  have 
come  to  feel  the  unity  of  this  effort 
of  preserving  ideals  for  which  we  are 
willing  to  die,  and  in  this  unity  we 
have  begun  to  understand  a  little  of 
the  meaning  of  democracy  and  Chris- 
tianity. We  know  that  they  are  not 
high-sounding  ideals  without  a  prac- 
tical application.  They  are  real  and 
necessary  values. 

We  hope  for  a  strong  victory.  We 
are  confident  of  our  abilities,  proud  of 
our  tools.  And  we  hope  even  more 
for  a  sure  and  fair  peace,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  oft-discussed  principles 
of  our  way  of  life.  We  must  not  fail 
again.  Above  all,  there  are  many  of 
us  who  realize  that  the  fatigue  of  this 
war  will  be  a  deadly  thing.  Wars  have 
always  brought  moral  and  mental  lax- 
ness,  and  this  war  will  be  no  excep- 
tion. There  must  emerge  individuals 
and  institutions  that  will  fight  even 
greater  battles  for  the  establishment  of 
Christian  and  democratic  principles. 

Here  looms  the  Church's  fight.  The 
war  has  already  destroyed  barriers  of 
time  and  distance.  Reconstruction  will 
be  a  world-wide  job,  not  a  local  or  na- 
tional problem.  The  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  tenets  of  Christianity 
are  the  only  ideals  which  will  insure 
the  future  we  so  earnestly  desire.  And 
the  one  great  institution,  born  to  preach 
and  to  inspire,  which  can  take  the  lead 
is  the  Church  and  its  missions. 

The  great  disillusionment  would  be 
another  failure  to  establish  those  ideals 
for  which  we  fight.  An  even  greater 
courage  will  be  needed  to  fight  the  bit- 
terness and  fatigue  that  are  due  to 
come,    We  lift  our  eyes  to  the  Church 


as  the  embodiment  of  our  hopes,  and 
as  a  world-wide  leader  in  this  greater 
battle. 

You  must  believe  that  although  I  see 
my  world  from  an  entirely  different 
viewpoint,  I  know  in  my  heart  that 
I've  not  lost  my  faith  and  my  hopes. 
I'll  admit  I'm  quite  vague  about  com- 
ing through,  mostly  because  we're  hear- 
ing a  lot  about  this  cool  job  we've  got 
ahead.  It's  tough.  But  that's  got 
nothing  to  do  with  what  I  hope  the 
world  will  find  after  it's  all  over. 

Remember  this,  by  A.   M.   Scruggs? 

They  shall  come  back — the'  old,  for- 
gotten things — 

When  war's  colossal  artifice  is  done: 

The  summers  asleep  in  dreams,  the 
vanished  springs 

Heedless  of  all  save  love  and  warmth 
and  sun, 

The  quiet  evenings  by  the  quiet  lakes, 

Where  peace  suffuses  through  the  tran- 
quil mind 

Like  fragrances  a  night  wind  leaves  or 
takes. 

These  shall  return.  The  vexed  once 
more  shall  find 

The  still,  unharried  innocence  of  dawn, 

The  solace  of  a  woodland's  seeking 
ways 

Down  silences  men  deemed  forever 
gone. 

The  heart  shall  find,  in  these  as  other 
days, 

After  the  last  projectile's  crazed  re- 
lease, 

Its  ancient,  sunlit  citadel  of  peace. 

The   best  of   everything! 
Ross 
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RELIGION  ABROAD 

Unbowed  Bishop.  Central  figure  in 
the  drama  of  Church  resistance  to  the 
Nazis  in  Norway  is  Bishop  Evind 
Berggrav,  primate  of  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church.  On  April  9,  the 
bishop  entered  his  second  year  of  im- 
prisonment for  having  "incited  the  Nor- 
wegian clergy  to  rebellion." 

By  imprisoning  the  primate,  puppet 
Premier  Vidkun  Quisling  supposed  he 
would  end  that  "rebellion."  But  he 
hadn't  seen  anything  yet.  Berggrav's 
arrest  marked  the  beginning  of  whole- 
sale resignations  by  pastors  of  the 
State  Church,  and  set  in  motion  a 
whole  horde  of  resistance,  both  open 
and  underground.  It  is  reported  to 
date  that  797  clergymen  have  given  up 
their  state  office,  and  that  only  64  pas- 
tors remain  in  the  employ  of  the  gov- 
ernment. And  all  over  Norway  the 
bishop  has  become  the  symbol  of  the 
unsubdued.  In  tens  of  thousands  of 
Norwegian  homes  prayers  for  his 
safety  and  freedom  are  offered  daily. 

Church  in  Russia.  Increasing  evi- 
dences are  seen  of  a  new  day  for  the 
Church  in  Russia,  says  The  Courier, 
bulletin  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  While  the  old  oppressive 
laws  still  remain,  they  are  not  being 
rigorously  enforced.  More  than  6,000,- 
000  rubles  have  been  given  by  official 
church  groups  to  the  government  for 
war  needs  and  openly  acknowledged — 
showing  at  least  that  the  churches  are 
possessed  of  funds  on  a  considerable 
scale.  Several  prominent  churchmen 
have  been  appointed  on  government 
commissions. 

The  Baptists  of  Russia,  about  1,000,- 


000  in  number,  participated  openly  in 
a  World  Day  of  Prayer  with  the  13,- 
000,000  Baptists  of  the  world  on  Feb- 
ruary 7.  Carefully  checked  figures 
seem  to  show  that  about  half  the  peo- 
ple of  Russia  still  consider  themselves 
members  of  the  Church.  There  is  a 
new  interest  among  youth.  Bibles, 
hymnals  and  prayer  books  are  re- 
ceived with  eagerness  by  Russian  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  Russian  radio  in 
Tiflis  announces  that  there  is  a  new 
freedom  for   religion   in   Russia. 

Revival  Call.  Queen  Elizabeth  in  a 
recent  Empire-wide  broadcast  called 
upon  British  women  today  for  a  re- 
vival of  religion,  and  warned  that  "our 
precious  Christian  heritage  is  threat- 
ened by  adverse  influences." 

"In  these  last  tragic  years  many  have 
found  in  religion  the  source  and  main- 
spring of  courage  and  selflessness  they 
need,"  she  said.  "On  the  other  hand 
we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  our  precious  Christian  heritage  is 
threatened  by   adverse   influences." 

Pleading  for  a  resurgence  of  spirit- 
ual thinking,  the  Queen  declared :  "Our 
homes  must  be  the  place  where  it 
should  start.  It  is  the  creative  and 
dynamic  power  of  Christianity  which 
can  help  us  to  carry  the  moral  respon- 
sibilities which  history  is  placing  on 
our  shoulders." 

Mass  Murders.  A  documented  sur- 
vey of  evidence  on  the  mass  murder  of 
Jews  in  Nazi-controlled  Europe  was 
made  public  recently  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Research  and  Education  of  the 
Federal   Council   of   Churches. 

Declaring  that  "the  suffering  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  Europe  is  beyond  any- 
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thing  the  civilized  imagination  can 
picture,"  the  survey  gives  a  detailed  ex- 
position of  the  various  steps  under- 
taken by  National  Socialist  leaders  to 
press  a  "deliberate  campaign  of  ex- 
termination" throughout  the  continent 
of   Europe. 

"The  long-drawn-out,  relentless  proc- 
ess of  physical  depletion  through 
starvation,  mental  wrecking  through 
torment  and  fear,  and  spiritual  degrada- 
tion through  incredible  brutalization, 
has  culminated  in  a  ferocious  program 
of  mass    slaughter,"   the   survey   states. 

Figures  cited  in  the  survey  give  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  depletion  of 
Jewish  populations  in  European  coun- 
tries since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
For  instance,  of  the  3,130,000  Jews  in 
Poland  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
over  a  third  have  perished  during  the 
last  three  years.  Bohemia-Moravia 
has  15,000  Jews  left  of  the  original 
80,000.  In  Belgium  only  8,000  Jews 
remain  out  of  75,000.  In  the  Nether- 
lands 60,000  out  of  180,000  Jews  have 
been   deported. 

Of  80,000  Jews  in  Jugoslavia,  400 
escaped  and  the  rest  have  been  killed, 
imprisoned  or  deported.  In  France 
65,000  out  of  340,000  Jews  have  been 
deported.  In  Rumania  not  more  than 
270,000  Jews  are  left  of  900,000.  From 
Slovakia  70,000  of  a  total  of  90,000 
Jews   have   been    deported. 

IN  THE  SERVICE 

Cheer  Center.  The  other  day  a 
group  of  Minneapolis  businessmen  and 
ministers  sauntered  over  to  a  tavern 
near  Fort  Snelling.  They  summoned 
the  proprietor,  who  was  engaged  in 
turning  the  old  saloon  into  a  stream- 
lined drinking  palace.  For  quite  a 
while  the  visitors  and  the  proprietor 
talked  together. 

When  the  visitors  left,  the  remodel- 
ing job  was  resumed.  But  out  of  the 
creaky  boards   and   smelly  bars   of  the 


old  saloon  there  emerged  no  shiny 
tavern.  Instead  there  came  a  building 
labeled  "Christian  Cheer  Center,  Inc." 
The  new  bar  serves  soft  drinks,  and 
the  tables  have  been  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  reading  and  writing 
room.  Cheer  Center  draws  hundreds 
of  soldiers  nightly,  and  on  its  advis- 
ory board  are  prominent  political  and 
social  figures  of  Minnesota,  including 
Governor   Harold   E.   Stassen. 

Fort  Snelling,  you  may  recall,  is 
where  400  members  of  the  transporta- 
tion service  corps,  headed  by  Brig. 
General  Carl  Grey,  recently  volun- 
teered to  testify  to  their  Christian 
faith  in  Minneapolis  churches. 

Historic  Role.  The  part  the  Bible 
has  played  in  wars  for  hundreds  of 
years  was  shown  recently  in  an  exhibit 
viewed  by  thousands  of  visitors  at  the 
Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery, 
San  Marino,  Calif.  The  exhibit  re- 
vealed that  since  the  earliest  days  of 
Christianity,  Bibles  and  scriptural 
texts  have  been  reprinted  expressly 
for  men  in  the  armed  forces. 

"The  Souldier's  Pocket  Bible," 
printed  for  Oliver  Cromwell's  army,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  volumes  in  the  col- 
lection. In  this  historic  Bible  appear 
such  passages  as  these :  "For  the  Lord 
your  God  goeth  with  you  against  your 
enemies  and  to  save  you.  ...  Be  vali- 
ant and  fight  the  Lord's  battles.  .  .  . 
I  will  go  forward  in  the  strength  of 
the  Lord." 

Texts  showing  the  qualifications  of 
a  "fit  soldier  to  fight  the  Lord's  battles, 
both  before  the  fight,  in  the  fight,  and 
after  the  fight,"  are  listed.  An  edition 
of  this  volume  was  printed  200  years 
later  in  the  United  States  for  the  use 
of  soldiers  in  our  own  Civil  War. 

Released  to  Serve.  A  plan  by 
which  ministers  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  part-time  service  in  camp 
communities   was  favorably  acted  upon 
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in  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Christian 
Commission  for  Camp  and  Defense 
Communities. 

Recognizing  that  "with  the  armed 
forces  reaching  toward  a  goal  of  eleven 
million  the  Church  faces  a  responsi- 
bility of  ever-increasing  proportions  to 
follow  those  in  uniform,"  the  plan  aims 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  inflated  camp 
communities  the  services  of  religion's 
ablest  leaders. 

The  commission,  acting  through  the^ 
denominations  which  participate  in  it, 
will  invite  churches  to  release  their 
ministers  for  one  or  two  months  each 
year  for  this  service.  The  minister  so 
released  will  be  placed  in  a  camp  com- 
munity on  invitation  from  a  local 
council  of  churches,  ministers'  associa- 
tion or  other  interchurch  committee. 

The  plan,  pioneered  by  the  Presby- 
terian Church  U.S.A.,  has  worked 
well  on  the  denominational  basis.  It 
promises  to  be  just  as  fruitful,  on  a 
vastly  broader  scale,  on  an  interdenomi- 
national basis. 

Jones  Family.  It  is  going  to  be 
tough  trying  to  "keep  up  with  the 
Joneses" — if  by  that  you  mean  the 
Julius  Caesar  Joneses  of  Stanton, 
Tenn.  For  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  col- 
ored, have  given  nine  sons  to  the  armed 
forces. 

Standing  on  the  steps  of  the  little 
Dancyville  Methodist  Church  where 
all  their  17  living  children  have  been 
members,  the  couple  told  a  reporter 
from  Religious  News  Service  how 
they  have  kept  their  soldier  sons  true 
to  the  religious  principles  they  were 
taught  as  children.  Proudly  Mrs. 
Jones  showed  letters  telling  of  her 
sons'  regular  attendance  at  chapel, 
adding,  "They  tell  me  not  to  worry 
about  them,  because  the  Lord  will  take 
care   of   them." 

Farmer  Jones  not  only  discharged 
his  spiritual  obligations  by  herding  his 
sizable     tribe     each     Sunday     to     the 


church,  after  a  week  of  trying  to  make 
ends  meet  by  growing  cotton  on  his 
104-acre  farm,  but  insisted  that  his 
children  be  educated  in  religious  schools. 
Six  of  the  nine  now  in  the  service 
attended  Lane  College  at  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  helping  to  pay  their  own  way 
through  school.  All  were  football  stars, 
and  three  were  graduated  with  honors. 

For  Noncoms.  Columbus,  Ga., 
near  Fort  Benning,  is  one  city  well 
supplied  with  USO  clubhouses  and 
other  hospitality  centers  for  soldiers. 
But  to  the  Union  Congregational 
Church  it  seemed  that  most  of  the 
programs  were  concerned  primarily 
with  the  single  enlisted  man.  Married 
noncommissioned  officers  and  their 
wives  seemed  a  bit  slighted.  So  the 
church  started  a  special  service :  the 
couples  were  invited  to  the  church 
where,  on  any  night  of  the  week,  they 
could  make  themselves  completely  at 
home,  cooking  their  own  meals  or  sit- 
ting around  with  other  couples  for  a 
wholesome  social  evening.  Since  so 
many  of  the  service  wives  live  in 
crowded  rooming-houses,  a  shower 
bath  was  also  made  available,  and  is 
much  used. 

Raid  It  Yourself.  The  Presbyter- 
ian Hospitality  House  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  has  as  one  of  its  most  popular 
features  a  kitchen  with  a  "raid  it  your- 
self"  icebox. 

Says  the  director,  Mrs.  William  B. 
Pugh :  "We  most  heartily  recommend 
the  idea  of  giving  soldiers  the  privilege 
of  fussing  around  the  kitchen,  for  one 
after  another  they  comment  on  the 
fact  that  above  everything  else  that 
represents  home  to  them.  We  do  not 
assist  them  unless  requested,  and  have 
not  had  to  wash  so  much  as  a  teaspoon 
after  they  have  finished.  One  of  the 
favorite  foods  is  hot  cakes.  We  have 
found  that  the  absence  of  any  program 
whatever  and  the  complete  lack  of  girls 
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is  much  appreciated  by  the  men,  many 
of  whom  are  married  and  avoid  the 
centers   where   there  are  young  girls." 

War  Candle.  To  remember  its  men 
who  are  in  the  service,  a  tall  seven-foot 
candle  will  be  kept  burning  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church, 
Detroit,  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
On  the  altar  is  a  Service  Book  in 
which  are  written  the  names  of  the 
men  who  are  away. 

War  Chapel.  St.  Peter's  Church 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  furnished  its  Tower 
Room,  a  circular  enclosure  to  the  right 
of  the  vestibule,  to  serve  as  a  War 
Chapel,  says  The  Churchman.  In  front 
of  the  altar  there  is  a  kneeling  bench, 
the  Honor  Roll  of  the  parish  members 
serving  their  country  hangs  on  the 
wall,  and  there  is  a  book  provided  to 
enter  the  names  of  service  men  for 
whom  prayers  are  desired. 

Early  Shift.  The  Rev.  Milo  Beran, 
finding  that  a  number  of  his  people 
are  kept  from  regular  church  services 
by  work  in  war  industries,  conducts  a 
service  at  5  :  30  each  Sunday  morning  in 
Mt.  Washington  Presbyterian  Church, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Two  young  women 
act  as  hostesses  and  serve  coffee  and 
doughnuts  to  the  worshipers  before 
they  leave  for  work. 

THE  HOME  FRONT 

Military  Air.  Holy  Week  and  Eas- 
ter Sunday  received  more  attention 
than  they  have  been  given  in  a  long 
while,  if  ever  before,  in  the  national 
capital.  Religious  services  for  30,000 
workers  in  the  giant  Pentagon  Build- 
ing were  held  throughout  the  week, 
conducted  by  chaplains  of  the  various 
faiths.  And  Easter  services  were  held 
this  year  for  the  first  time  on  the  steps 
of  the  United  States  capitol ;  Capt. 
Robert  D.  Workman,  chief  of  Navy 
chaplains,  preached. 


Elsewhere  all  over  the  country  Eas- 
ter sunrise  services  likewise  had  a 
definite  military  air.    A  few  examples : 

At  Miami,  Fla.,  a  human  cross  was 
formed  by   1,500   soldiers. 

The  Wichita  Mountain  (Okla.)  Eas- 
ter service,  which  usually  draws  more 
than  100,000  spectators,  was  held  near 
Medicine  Bluffs  at  Fort  Sill,  so  that 
soldiers  at  the  post  could  participate ; 
the  Special  Service  Division  of  the 
^Army  erected  for  the  occasion  a  tem- 
porary "Holy  City." 

The  Moravian  sunrise  service  at 
Winston- Salem,  N.  C,  was  short- 
waved  to  service  men  overseas. 

The  Garden  of  the  Gods  sunrise  serv- 
ice at  Colorado  Springs  was  dedicated 
primarily  to  the  thousands  of  service 
men  in  the  vicinity.  The  program 
featured  music  by  the  Peterson  Field 
Orchestra  and  military  chorus.  The 
latter  is  under  the  direction  of  Ser- 
geant William  G.  Barnard,  formerly 
of  the  Chicago  Opera  Co.  Principal 
speaker  was  Col.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  com- 
manding officer  at  Camp  Carson.  He 
addressed  the  gathering  on  "The  Mean- 
ing of   Religion  to  a   Soldier." 

Essential.  When  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Service  looked  over  a  release  from  the 
War  Man  Power  Commission,  he  has 
vexed.  In  the  long  list  of  activities 
considered  essential  by  the  commission, 
he  searched  long  but  found  not  any 
mention  of  religious  occupations.  He 
shared  his  vexation  with  the  commis- 
sion's chairman,  Paul  V.  McNutt,  ask- 
ing that  local  Selective  Service  Boards 
"be  not  stopped  in  granting  just  recog- 
nition of  the  service  these  religious 
institutions  give  to  our  American  com- 
munities." 

Net  result :  In  the  Index  of  Essen- 
tial Activities,  distributed  to  all  local 
offices  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice, there  now  appears  "Church  activi- 
ties." 
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God's  Gallon.  A  club  whose  sole 
membership  requirement  is  a  pledge  to 
allot  one  gallon  of  gasoline  each  week 
to  churchgoing  purposes  was  launched 
recently  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  It  is 
called  the  "God's  Gallon  Club"  and  is 
sponsored  by  the  Protestant  Voice,  reli- 
gious news  weekly.  Members  receive  a 
windshield  sticker  bearing  the  state- 
ment :  "We're  members  of  God's  Gal- 
lon Club  (First  Gallon  for  My 
Church)."  The  weekly  reports  mem- 
bers representing  13  different  denomi- 
nations in  21  states. 

Point-blank,  Service  men  should  be 
careful  how  they  write  home.  The  folks 
in  the  home-town  might  take  them 
seriously.  Take  Pfc.  Paul  J.  Bryant, 
for  instance.  One  night  he  got  to 
thinking  about  the  future,  worked  him- 
self up  into  a  mental  lather,  and  sat 
down  and  wrote  the  folks  in  his  home 
church,  down  in  Kaufman,  Texas :  "As 
a  soldier,  I  ask  you  point-blank  what 
are  you,  the  church,  doing  that  will  be 
of  service  to  us  when  we  return?" 

Point-blank  the  church  folks  read 
the  letter,  looked  at  each  other  a  bit 
sheepishly,  then  went  to  work.  In- 
spired by  Bryant's  letter,  a  back-to- 
church  movement  was  started,  with  the 
Lions  Club  and  other  organizations  co- 
operating to  fill  every  church,  both 
white  and   colored,   on   Easter    Sunday. 

Pay-As-You-Go.  During  the  past  15 
years,  it  is  reported,  national  income 
rose  49  per  cent.  In  the  same  period 
church  contributions  fell  off  31  per 
cent.  That  doleful  fact  has  stimulated 
the  United  Stewardship  Council,  rep- 
resenting 25  Protestant  denominations 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  to  consider 
ways  and  means  to  bring  those  figures 
closer  together.  One  suggestion :  to 
any  pay-as-you-go  tax  bill,  tack  on  an 
amendment  to  permit  regular  deduc- 
tions for  contributions  to  religious  and 
philanthropic    causes.     Another :    urge 


service  men  to  contribute  to  their  home 
churches.  And  another :  the  setting  up 
of  a  series  of  20  one-day  stewardship 
convocations  throughout  the  continent 
to  stir  greater  interest  (and  sharper 
conscience)    in  the  matter  of  giving. 

"Galluped."  A  Gallup  poll  of  a 
cross  section  of  America,  made  at  the 
request  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
reveals  that  8,500,000  adults  read  their 
Bibles  every  day,  while  35,000,000  have 
not  read  the  Book  within  a  year.  Some- 
what more  than  4,000,000  are  reading 
the  Bible  more  often  today  than  they 
did  before  the  war.  It  indicates  that 
about  twice  as  many  women  as  men 
read  the  Bible  daily,  and  that  residents 
of  small  and  farm  communities  read 
it  more  than  do  residents  of  cities. 

Defend  War.  "To  call  all  war  mass 
murder  is  to  ignore  the  ultimate  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong,  jus- 
tice and  injustice,  benevolent  rule  on 
the  part  of  a  government  and  cruel  op- 
pression," according,  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  permanent  committee  on 
moral  and  social  welfare  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States 
(Southern),  which  will  be  submitted 
to  the  83rd  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church,  May  27-June  2. 

The  report  asserts  that  "it  is  our 
duty  as  Christian  citizens  to  do  all  we 
can,  that  is  consonant  with  our  faith, 
to  help  in  its  gigantic  struggle  the 
nation  which  has  afforded  the  Church  a 
fair  and  favorable  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment." 

"The  victory  of  America  will  not 
of  itself  insure  the  advance  of  God's 
Kingdom,"  the  report  continues,  "but 
it  will  insure  the  Church  a  free  oppor- 
tunity to  proclaim  its  faith  and  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  all  men  of 
good  will  to  labor  for  justice  and 
brotherhood  among  men,  neither  of 
which  would  be  true  if  the  United 
States   were  to   meet   defeat." 
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1.  Dear  Lord, who  art   wher-ev-er  love     a  -  bid  -  eth,  May   all    man- 

2.  Give    us    this  day    our    dai  -  ly  bread, our  Fa  -  ther;  For  -  give  our 
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kind    re  -  vere    thy       ho  -  ly    name; 
debts.for      we     too     have    for-giv'n. 


Thy    king  -  dom  come    in 
Lend    us      thy  grace  when 
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its     pow'r    and    beau  -  ty 
must     face     temp  -  ta  -   tion; 


In     all    men's  hearts,  o'er 
Save     us    from        e  •   vil 
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the  earth,  we    pray; 
our  work    or     play, 


Thy  will    be     done,  each  of     us    true    to 
Thine    is    the      king  -dom;  thine  the  pow'r,our 
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du  -  ty,  In    all    we    think,    in     all    we        do     or       say. 

Fa -ther;        Thine  be  the     glo  -  ry,    ev  -  er  -  more.   A  -   men. 
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This  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,' set  to  Sibelius'  immortal  "Finlandia," 
is  not  copyrighted  by  this  magazine.  Permission  for  publication,  as  well  as  reprints 
(50  cents  per  100  copies),  may  be  obtained  from  Orrin  L.  Keener,  Berea  College,  Ky. 
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Interesting     bits     by 
and  about  Chaplains 


He  Kept  a  Date  with  God 

•  Chaplains  are  as  apt  to  be  killed  as 
the  soldiers  they  serve,  a  recent  article 
in  This  Week  points  out.  Two  of  them 
died  on  the  very  first  day  we  were  in 
the  war.  The  story  of  one,  Chaplain 
Aloysius  H.  Schmitt,  is  especially  mem- 
orable. Aboard  a  ship  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Father  Al,  as  he  was  known  to  his  sea- 
going parishioners,  was  talking  to  a 
few  of  his  men  when  the  Japs  struck. 
The  ship,  victim  of  an  aerial  torpedo, 
began  to  sink  almost  immediately. 

The  crushed  doorway  was  lost  as  a 
possible  exit.  The  only  way  off  the 
ship  was  through  the  porthole. 

Father  Al  started  to  push  the  men  up 
through  the  porthole.  As  the  minutes 
sped  by,  the  water  rose  to  their  knees, 
then  to  their  waists,  and  kept  rising. 
Finally,  there  were  only  three  men  left, 
besides  the  chaplain.  They  urged  him 
to  climb  through,  but  he  instead  made 
them  go  ahead. 

"I  have  a  date  here  with  the  Lord," 
he  told  them  quietly. 

Every  man  who  was  in  the  room  at 
the  time  of  the  torpedoing  escaped 
through  the  porthole — except  Father  Al, 
whose   date   with   the   Lord   was   kept. 

"A  Mean  Man  with  a  Pen" 

•  That's  what  Chaplain  Carlos  A.  Gos- 
nell  is  called  by  his  colleagues  at  the 
Army  Air  Base,  Blythe,  Cal.  Otherwise 
referred  to  as  "The  Writing  Chaplain," 
Gosnell  somehow  finds  time,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  duties,  to  write  per- 
sonally the  parents  of  soldiers  who  at- 
tend his  services.  Moreover,  he  keeps 
up  a  regular  correspondence  with  the 
thirty-eight  men  in  the  armed  forces 
from   the  church  he   left  at   Hereford, 


Md.,  when  he  entered  the  chaplaincy. 
Chaplain  Gosnell's  voluminous  corre- 
spondence with  parents  has  turned  up 
talents  and  interests  on  the  part  of  the 
men  which  they  themselves  were  too 
modest  to  mention.  This,  he  feels,  has 
been  of  immeasurable  help,  cementing 
friendships  with  his  men  and  multiply- 
ing his  own  usefulness. 

Appointed  Dutch  Naval  Chaplain 

•  Dr.  Winfield  Burggraaff,  minister  of 
the  Prince  Bay  Reformed  Church, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  has  been  notified 
by  the  Netherlands  government  in  exile 
in  London  of  his  appointment  as  a  naval 
chaplain  with  the  rank  of  commander  in 
the  Royal  Dutch  Navy.  Dr.  Burggraaff 
will  minister  to  Dutch  seamen  in  the 
port  of  New  York,  visiting  ships,  the 
Holland  Seamen's  Home  and  the 
Netherlands  Officers'  Club. 

On  the  New  Guinea  Front 

•  "When  the  men  see  the  chaplain  'can 
take  it'  there  is  a  mutual  understanding 
and  confidence  not  gained  in  any  other 
way,"  Chaplain  Delbert  P.  Jorgensen 
declares  in  a  report  to  the  Chief  of 
Chaplains,  U.  S.  Army,  telling  of  battle, 
death  and  the  victory  of  the  spirit  in 
the  wilds  of  New  Guinea. 

"The  campaign  brought  us  together 
as  never  before,"  Chaplain  Jorgensen 
wrote.  "We  were  one,  regardless  of 
rank,  and  I  learned  to  know  the  men 
intimately  where  I  had  only  a  casual 
acquaintance  with  them  previously.  I 
hiked  with  them  in  the  dense,  damp 
New  Guinea  jungle.  I  slept  with  them 
under  a  shelter  half  on  the  wet  ground. 
I  have  stumbled  along  with  them  in 
blinding  rain  on  a  slippery  track." 
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Chaplain  Jorgensen  related  that  he 
dug  graves  for  the  dead,  served  as  pall- 
bearer, and  buried  them.  He  worked  as 
litter-bearer  to  evacuate  the  wounded. 
Yet  he  found  the  spiritual  side  of  his 
work  "of  much  greater  worth." 

"On  the  front  I  was  alone,  having  no  con- 
tact with  other  chaplains  for  a  month,"  he 
reported.  "We  lived  out  of  our  packs,  having 
transportation  for  none  of  our  equipment.  All 
I  carried  with  me  was  a  New  Testament  and 
Psalms. 

"While  the  troops  were  in  the  front  lines 
I  found  it  impossible  to  hold  any  type  of 
service  for  them.  I  managed,  however,  when 
circumstances  permitted,  to  visit  the  men  in 
the  front  lines  and  there  chatted  with  them 
individually,  trying  to  instill  in  them  greater 
faith  in  God.  At  times  I  had  to  dodge  the 
fire  of  snipers  and  machine-gun  bullets,  but 
God  protected  me  at  all  times. 

"Some  of  the  most  joyful  and  yet  saddest 
moments  up  there  were  spent  with  men  on 
their  death  beds.  I  recall  a  certain  staff  ser- 
geant who  was  not  expected  to  live.  I  spoke 
to  him,  and  he  said,  'Chaplain,  I  have  not 
always  lived  as  I  should,  but  I  tried  to  be 
a  Christian.'  'Do  you  trust  in  Christ?'  I 
asked.  'Yes,'  was  his  feeble  answer.  I  then 
prayed  with  him.  The  next  morning  I  buried 
his  body,  but  his  soul  had  gone  to  be  with 
the  Lord. 

"One  of  my  most  inspiring  services  was  on 
Christmas  morning  while  we  were  in  a  rest 
area.  There,  under  the  palms,  with  the  artil- 
lery booming  in  the  distance  and  planes  roar- 
ing overhead,  we  sang  Christmas  carols,  read 
the  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  spoke 
briefly  on  its  meaning.  Every  service  since 
then  has  been  very  well  attended." 

Chaplain  Jorgensen  is  a  minister  of 
the  Congregational  Christian  Church, 
and  was  educated  at  Wheaton  College, 
111. ;  Westminster  Seminary,  Pa.,  and 
Faith  Seminary,  Del. 

Chaplains  for  War  Plants,  Too 

•  Now  that  the  American  government 
is  providing  a  spiritual  adviser  for  each 
1,200  men  in  uniform,  some  of  the  large 
industrial  corporations  engaged  in  war 
production  have  found  it  worth  while 
to  have  "a  social  engineer  for  the  man 
in  overalls."  The  Lockheed  Company 
has  sent  the  Rev.  Norman  E.  Nygaard, 
vice-moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Gen- 


eral Assembly,  to  serve  with  their  em- 
ployees in  Ireland;  the  Kaiser  Com- 
pany in  Portland,  Oreg.,  has  provided 
spiritual  advisers  to  the  men  in  its 
plants ;  a  large  copper  company  has  a 
minister  as  a  "friend  to  the  men,"  and 
there  are  other  cases  of  the  kind — 
enough  to  show  a  new  trend  in  indus- 
trial relations. 

Padre  of  Alaska  Road 

•  The  new  Alaska  highway  has  its 
own  chaplain.  He  is  the  Rev.  Donald 
Amos,  serving  as  the  official  representa- 
tive of  the  Protestant  churches  in  Can- 
ada. Mr.  Amos's  "beat"  covers  the 
210  miles  from  Fort  Nelson  to  the 
Laird  River.  "If  the  contractors  go  on 
further,"  he  adds,  "I  shall  go  on  fur- 
ther, too." 

Commenting  on  the  unorthodox  char- 
acter of  his  job,  Mr.  Amos  points  out 
that  his  work  consists  mainly  of  long 
and  none-too-comfortable  trips  up  and 
down  the  highway,  holding  religious 
services  in  "all  sorts  of  places  at  all 
sorts  of  times,"  organizing  concerts  and 
entertainments,  and  making  himself  gen- 
erally helpful  to  "all  sorts  of  people." 

Women  Assist  British  Chaplains 

•  Plans  have  been  made  to  increase 
the  number  of  salaried  women  church 
workers  who  act  as  assistants  to  chap- 
lains in  the  Auxiliary  Territorial  Serv- 
ice, British  women's  organization  re- 
cruited for  wartime  service,  according 
to  reports  from  London. 

The  first  twelve  church  women  were 
appointed  as  an  experiment  nearly  a 
year  ago  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
largely  expanded  A.T.S.,  and  their 
work  has  proved  so  successful  that  their 
number  is  now  to  be  doubled. 

The  lay  church  workers  wear  a 
purple  badge  and  armlet  with  a  gold 
cross  and  the  letters  C.W.W.F.  — 
Churches'  Work  for  Women  in  the 
Forces. 
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HAS  that  question  got  you  down, 
buddy?  If  so,  be  comforted  in  your 
misery  by  remembering  you're  not 
alone — though  every  fellow  in  love  does 
have  the  tendency  to  think  his  problem, 
like  his  girl,  is  "the  one  and  only"  ! 

Let's  look  the  question  squarely  in 
the  face.  We  won't  attempt  to  make 
any  decisions  for  you.  Chances  are, 
that  would  be  quite  futile  anyway ! 
But  since  you're  a  pretty  sober-minded 
fellow,  anxious  to  weigh  all  the  pros 
and  cons  before  making  your  own  de- 
cision, let's  put  all  the  considerations 
in  the  scales.  Then,  when  we've 
weighed  them,  you're  on  your  own  from 
there  out. 

Here's  one  of  the  first  things  you 
should  think  of :  Is  marriage  in  war- 
time fair  to  the  girl  herself?    Can  you 
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.contribute  enough  for  her  support?  If 
there's  a  baby,  will  your  wife  receive 
the  care  she  should  have  before,  during 
and  after  the  baby  comes?  Moreover, 
if  you  don't  come  back,  will  your  wife 
and  children  be  protected?  If  you  are 
wounded  and  are  unable  to  work  when 
you  come  back,  will  you  be  a  financial 
burden  to  your  new  family?  That's 
serious  stuff.  But  it  needs  to  be  faced. 

Many  war  brides  are  working  and 
will  continue  to  work.  They  are  self- 
supporting  now.  If  their  husbands  are 
fourth-grade  or  lower,  they  will  be 
able  to  draw  from  their  husband's  pay 
and  from  the  Government  a  total  of 
fifty  dollars.  If  a  child  is  born,  the 
amount  is  increased  to  sixty-two  dol- 
lars a  month.  Brides  who  work  and 
are  thrifty  in  their  home-planning  may 
be  able  to  save  money,  invest  it  in 
bonds,  and  have  something  ahead  when 
hubby  comes  home.  If  they  cannot  or 
do  not  work,  the  family  allotment 
should  cover  the  cost  of  necessities — de- 
pending, of  course,  upon  where  she 
lives. 

Should  the  husband  die  in  line  of 
duty,  the  wife  would  be  eligible  for 
compensation  ranging  from  $38  up,  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  children. 
Application  for   this  must  be  made  to 
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the  Veteran's  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  If  the  husband  carries 
National  Service  Life  Insurance,  she 
will  receive  in  addition  an  amount  each 
month,  depending  upon  her  age  and 
the  size  of  the  policy — for  life  if  she 
remains  single,  or  until  she  marries 
again.  This,  too,  is  received  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Veteran's  Administra- 
tion. In  both  cases,  she  must  submit 
proof  of  marriage  and  age. 

If  the  serviceman  is  wounded  and 
is  unable  to  work,  how  great  a  financial 
burden  will  he  be?  Congress  has  pro-, 
vided  pensions  for  disabled  servicemen 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  last  war,  or 
retirement  for  physical  disability  at 
three-quarters  base  pay  (under  the  pro- 
vision of  Sec.  5,  Act  of  April  3,  1939). 
Hospitalization  will  be  provided,  of 
course,  for  those  who  need  it.  In  ex- 
aminations for  civil  service,  a  prefer- 
ence is  given  a  veteran,  the  widow  of 
a  deceased  veteran,  or  the  wife  of  a 
totally  disabled  veteran.  These  finan- 
cial arrangements  offer  a  minimum 
security  for  the  family  of  a  service- 
man who  returns. 

In  a  spirit  of  fairness,  the  service- 
man may  also  ask  himself,  "Should  I 
not  return,  and  there  should  be  a  child, 
will  it  be  fair  to  my  wife  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  a  family  alone?" 
Or,  "Will  it  be  fair  to  ask  a  girl  to 
marry  a  man  who  may  come  back  crip- 
pled or  mutilated,  someone  in  a  condi- 
tion that  she  would  probably  not  want 
to  marry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war?" 

The  service  man  can  well  consider  a 
personal  angle  of  the  problem  as  well 
as  an  altruistic  one.  He  knows  well 
enough  that  both  he  and  his  sweetheart 
will  undergo  changes  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  He  may  ask  himself,  "Is  this 
the  type  of  girl  I  want  to  come  back 


to  after  the  war  and  to  be  the  mother 
of  my  children?"  If  in  his  most  "un- 
romantic"  mood  he  decides  she  is  not, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  both  of  them  to 
be    married. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Army,  there  appear  to  be 
two  schools  of  thought.  The  first  holds 
that  the  fewer  home  ties  and  depend- 
ents a  man  has,  the  less  fear  he  has 
in  going  into  battle,  and  the  fewer 
letters  he  will  get  from  home  to  cause 
worry  and  poor  morale.  The  second 
argues  that  if  a  man  has  a  wife  and 
child  he  has  greater  reason  to  try 
harder,  and  fight  harder,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  German  or 
Jap  hands  and  mistreatment  or  slavery. 

However  all  this  may  be,  all  are 
agreed  that  the  morale  and  effective- 
ness of  the  married  man  are  largely 
determined  by  the  character  of  his 
bride.  Unhappy  is  the  man  who  has 
a  whining  wife,  always  pitying  her- 
self for  being  left  and  complaining 
about  his  not  coming  home.  Every- 
thing is  wrong.  Can't  he  find  some 
excuse  to  get  away  from  his  training 
or  manufacture  some  reason  that  would 
get  him  out  of  the  Army  to  take  care 
of  his  poor  little  wife  and  let  the  other 
fellows   win   the  war? 

If  she  is  the  drinking  type,  or  the 
kind  he  might  well  suspect  of  "playing 
around"  with  other  men  while  he  is 
away,  his  morale  will  take  a  nose  dive, 
if  not  a  crash.  He  will  decide  that 
there  was  "nothing  to  her"  to  start 
with,  and  that  the  only  reason  she 
married  him  was  to  get  a  part  of  his 
pay  to  have  a  good  time  with  while 
he  was  gone.  In  this  he  may  not  be 
wrong.  Such  wives  may  claim  they  are 
boosting  the  morale  of  lonesome  serv- 
icemen, when  in  actuality  they  are  un- 
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dermining  in  their  husbands  one  of  the 
principal  motives  for  winning.  They 
are  as  dangerous  as  -  fifth  columnists 
operating  in  the  front  lines. 

Then  there  is  the  gold-digger.  This 
species,  common  in  the  last  war,  is 
becoming  too  prevalent  in  this  one. 
Her  technique  is  to  get  married  to  as 
many  different  servicemen — under  as 
many  different  names,  of  course — as 
time  and  arrangements  will  allow. 
With  each  husband's  transfer  or  em- 
barkation, she's  "on  the  make"  again. 
Thus  she  gets  a  portion  of  each  hus- 
band's pay  and  a  family  allotment  from 
the  Government  for  each  marriage  cer- 
tificate she  holds.  By  cashing  her  checks 
at  different  places,  she  goes  undetected. 
Of  course,  should  she  attempt  to  col- 
lect the  monthly  income  from  insur- 
ance on  two  or  more  policies,  she  would 
be  put  to  the  embarrassing  necessity  of 
producing  a  birth  certificate  of  a  differ- 
ent name  for  each  marriage.  And  often 
such  fraud  is  thus  exposed  after  a  time. 
But  it  does  not  help  the  situation  any 
for  the  fellow  who  married  her  in 
good  faith  and  from  whose  salary  she 
is  clothing  herself  for  her  next  con- 
quest. 

I  mention  the  gold-digger  simply  to 
show  the  need  for  extreme  caution 
when  entering  into  the  marriage  con- 
tract and  to  highlight  the  advisability 
of  more  than  just  a  passing  acquaint- 
ance as  preparation  for  taking  mar- 
riage vows.  Some  fellows  can  be  un- 
believably gullible  when  up  against  the 
wiles  of  a  female  schemer ! 

But  complicated  as  are  all  the  fore- 
going considerations,  the  question  of 
marriage  for  the  serviceman  really  gets 
tangled  when  uncontrolled  sex  has 
reared  its  ugly  head.  If  the  man  has 
claimed     marriage     privileges     without 


marriage,  and  there  is  the  possibility 
of  a  child,  what  then?  Is  it  fair  not 
to  marry  the  girl? 

Of  course,  this  problem  is  likely  not 
yours.  We  only  raise  it  because  we 
started  out  to  look  at  the  question  of 
wartime  marriage  in  all  its  phases. 
And,  sadly,  this  is  one  of  them.  Every 
chaplain  is  familiar  v/ith  the  frantic 
appeals  that  come  from  men  who, 
caught  in  this  tangle,  want  to  know 
what  they  can  do — if  not  in  the  spirit 
of  love,  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  sports- 
manship— to  make  amends.  Or  perhaps 
the  appeal  comes  from  the  girl  herself. 

In  some  instances,  nothing  can  be 
done,  especially  if  the  father  of  the 
unborn  child  is  in  a  combat  area  or 
has  possibly  been  killed.  Some  try  to 
arrange  for  a  "proxy"  marriage.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
no  state  in  the  union  has  a  marriage 
law  that  mentions  a  proxy  marriage. 
The  legality  of  such  a  procedure  would 
depend  upon  the  action  of  the  state 
where  the  marriage  was  performed.  If 
legal  at  all,  it  would  certainly  have  to 
be  with  the  absent  party's  consent  and 
celebrated  during  his  lifetime. 

Others  secure  an  exchange  of  mar- 
riage vows  over  a  telephone  or  radio. 
Still  others  draw  up  a  marriage  con- 
tract in  duplicate,  both  copies  to  be 
signed  by  the  man  and  properly  wit- 
nessed, sent  to  the  girl  for  her  signa- 
ture, properly  witnessed,  one  copy  re- 
corded in  the  county  records,  and  the 
other  returned  to  the  serviceman  to 
be  filed  with  his  records  or  appropri- 
ate copies  made  of  it  for  filing.  In  the 
World  War,  when  the  practice  was 
followed  rather  widely,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  states  concerned  would  recog- 
nize them  as  valid.  In  this  war,  those 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Since  June  is  the  traditional  month  for 
marriage,  we  felt  that  the  current  issue  of 
The  Link  should  give  this  all-important 
subject  at  least  a  passing  nod.  (Any  other 
month,     of     course,     would     have     served     as 

well,  what  with  you  fellows  making  wedding  hells  peal  merrily 
the  year  'round ! )  Therefore,  with  the  assistance  of  the  official 
photographer  at  Mitchel  Field,  L.  I.,  we  present  a  pictorial 
record  of  events  connected  with  the  recent  marriage  of  Staff 
Sergeant  Robert  E.  Mann  to  Miss  Mary  Witoshynski.  Bridegroom 
Bob  hails  from  Valdosta,  Ga„  his  bride  from  New  York.  Bob  is 
something  of  a  veteran  in  the  service,  having  participated,  as 
member  of  an  air  combat  crew,  in  some  pretty  historic  engage- 
ments. This  situation,  however,  finds  him  without  previous  experi- 
ence—and   a    bit    shaky.     We    take    you    now   to    Mitchel   Field   .    .    . 
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(1)  With  wedding  bells  shortly  to  ring  for 
Staff  Sergt.  Robert  E.  Mann  (left),  the 
prospective  groom  gets  a  gentle  ribbing 
from  his  "best  man."  (2)  On  the  eve  of 
his  marriage,  his  pals  give  Bob  a  farewell 
going-over.  (3)  Chaplain  Roy  C.  Davis,  slated  for  the  role  of 
"uniter-in-chief,"  fills  out  the  certificate.  It  records  Mary 
Witoshynski's  age  as  23;  his,  24.  (4)  "With  this  ring  I  thee 
wed,"  Bob  manages  to  stammer  out.  (5)  Just  after  the  cere- 
mony, Bob  and  Mary  pause  in  the  middle  aisle  of  the  post  chapel 
to  show  how  calm  and  collected  they  are.  (6)  Dodging  rice  on 
their  way  from  the  chapel,  the  happy  couple  head  for  a  brief 
honeymoon  in  New  York  City.  Bob  wanted  to  take  his  bride  to 
his  native  South,  but  a  three-day  pass  was  scarcely  enough  for 
that.     (7)    The   gas  and   tires   are   rationed,    but  not   wedded   bliss! 
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SHALL  I  MARRY  THE  GIRL? 

(Continued  from  page  SI) 

who  try  this  method  can  do  little  more 
than  hope  also  that  they  are  valid. 

All  these  efforts  to  protect  the  girl- 
wife  and  to  give  the  status  of  legiti- 
macy and  the  father's  name  to  the  child 
may  or  may  not  be  legal.  At  no  point 
do  our  states  exercise  their  rights  more 
jealously  than  on  the  question  of  mar- 
riage. 

The  result  is  a  confusing  maze  of 
differing  laws.  A  little  over  a  year 
ago,  I  listed  the  various  requirements 
for  legal  marriage  as  posed  by  our 
separate  states, — and  the  total  number 
of  items  was  more  than  150,  not  count- 
ing the  differences  under  each  item ! 

Perhaps  some  of  these  days  we  shall 
be  sufficiently  united  as  a  nation  to 
have  a  uniform  marriage  law  so  that 
people  will  know  what  they  can  do. 
Marriages  performed  in  other  states 
are  referred  to  as  "foreign  marriages". 
The  following  resolution  (S.  J.  Reso- 
lution No.  24),  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee : 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make 
laws,  which  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States,  on  marriage  and  divorce,  the 
legitimation  of  children,  and  the  care  and 
custody  of  children  affected  by  annulment  of 
marriage   or   divorce." 

Whether  this  or  some  similar  amend- 
ment will  become  effective  in  time  to 
help  in  the  present  emergency  will  de- 
pend upon  the  action  of  Congress  and 
the  approval  of  the  states. 

All  this  goes  to  show  that  marriages 
carelessly  contracted,  as  well  as  mar- 
riage relationships  entered  into  outside 
of    marriage,    all    too    frequently    and 


rapidly  run  beyond  the  pleasure  period 
into  heartaches,  worry,  illegitimacy,  or 
marriages  of  doubtful  legality. 

Due  to  the  numerous  problems  in- 
volved in  marriages  made  by  military 
personnel  serving  overseas,  the  War 
Department  adopted  a  policy  which 
provides  that  no  military  personnel  on 
duty  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  or  in 
any  foreign  country  or  possession  may 
marry  without  the  approval  of  the  com- 
manding officer  there  stationed.  Al- 
though this  policy  was  designed  to 
limit  marriages  with  women  where 
Army  forces  were  located,  it  seems  to 
be  equally  applicable  to  men  who  desire 
to  marry  a  girl  back  in  the  states.  Re- 
quests for  such  permission  should  state 
frankly  the  reasons  for  the  request. 

To  sum  up :  Marriage  in  wartime 
should  be  contracted  only  after  an  ac- 
quaintance prolonged  sufficiently  to 
know  the  motives  and  character  of  the 
other  party  and  the  desirability  of  that 
party  as  a  parent  of  one's  children. 

It  is  a  hazardous  step  and  may  in- 
volve considerable  sacrifice  and  much 
personal  responsibility. 

It  involves  the  effectiveness  and 
morale   of   the   military   forces. 

It  may  become  much  more  than  a 
personal  problem  and  affect  the  whole 
life  of  a  child.  It  certainly  involves 
the  foundations  of  a  home. 

The  man  who  takes  the  marriage 
vow  with  its  pledge  "to  cleave  to  thee 
and  thee  alone"  and  to  be  true  "until 
death  do  us  part"  should  before  God 
keep   that  pledge. 

The  man  who  would  some  day  take 
that  pledge  should  avoid  every  contact 
that  would  make  him  unworthy  of  a 
bride  who  has  kept  herself  through  the 
years  that  she  might  give  herself  once 
and  for  always  to  the  man  she  marries. 


By     IVAN     M.     GOULD 


YOU  have  heard  many  times  that 
"there  are  no  atheists  in  the  fox- 
holes of  Bataan."  True  enough,  and  we 
may  thank  God  for  it.  But  what  about 
these  "nonatheists"  ?  Are  they  just 
passively  religious,  or  do  they  have  a 
deep-rooted  faith?  Do  they  accept  re- 
ligion only  when  they  face  a  Bataan, 
or  are  they  living  daily  "in  the  presence 
of  God"? 

These  are  the  questions  the  League 
asks.  We  are  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
bringing  a  dynamic  and  powerful  reli- 
gious faith  to  every  Protestant  man 
and  woman  in  our  armed  services.  We 
have  been  organized  as  the  extension 
of  local  churches,  and  each  chaplain 
becomes  a  minister  of  the  Service 
Men's  Christian  League.  The  League 
succeeds  as  men  and  women  are  brought 
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closer  to  an  abiding  religious  faith. 
This  is  the  supreme  purpose  of  the 
Service  Men's   Christian   League. 

Winning  Men  to  Christ 

I  was  told  the  other  day  that  one 
man's  objection  to  the  S.M.C.L.  was 
phrased  thus :  "The  League  is  just  a 
fellowship,  and  does  not  win  men  to 
Christ."  This  grapevine  method  of 
evaluating  the  League  is  interesting  to 
behold,  because  it  usually  ends  up  at 
the  opposite  extreme  from  the  truth. 
The  fact  is,  as  most  everyone  recog- 
nizes, that  the  fundamental  basis  of  the 
League  is  evangelistic.  The  evangelistic 
character  of  the  S.M.C.L.  was  written 
into  the  charter  even  before  the  move- 
ment was  launched.  The  first  statement 
a  member  makes  affirms  his  acceptance 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  personal  Saviour. 
That  is  why  Chaplain  Robert  J.  Bills 
can  write: 

"We  have  organized  a  S.M.C.L.  in  the 
321st  Infantry  Regiment  with  twenty-two 
members  in  the  first  two  weeks.  One  service 
man  made  his  confession  to  Christ  at  the 
third   meeting." 

Chaplain  William  D.  Williams  says : 

"I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  League 
plan  and  wish  to  inaugurate  one  within  my 
battalion  in  the  near  future.  I  feel  that  we 
need  such  to  boost  the  morale  of  the  Army 
and,  above  all  else,  to  keep  our  men  with 
Jesus   Christ   daily." 

And  from  Chaplain  William  B. 
Hooker  comes  this : 
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The  Service  Men's 'Christian  League 


OFFERS  AUU  PROTESTANT  MEN  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  MEET  FOR 
WORSHIP,    DISCUSSION    AND   CHRISTIAN    FELLOWSHIP 
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LEAGUE     FORMS 

BETWEEN  THE  CHAPLAIN  AND  THE  SERVICE  MAN, 

Between  Hows  ChuhCM  and  the  Man  in  Service 
Between  the  Men  themselves  in  Christian  Fellowship 


DO  TOO  WANT  TO  MAKB  YOUR  RECIOION  MORE  REAL.  TO  TOO? 

ATTEND  A  MEETING  OF  THE  LEAGUE  AT  7:30  P.  M..  TUESDAY,  MARCH  30 
IN  CHAPEL  16.    SUBJECT:    'OUR  FAITH."     LEAOER:  Sot.  PHIL  LUTHER. 

A   handbill   used  by   the   League   Unit    at   Fort   Jackson,   S.   C,   to   publicize  its   meetings 


"I  think  The  Link  is  one  of  the  best  pub- 
lications by  far  we  have  for  the  men  in 
service.  I  think  it  will  meet  and  answer  a 
definite   need   in   the  lives   of  the   men. 

"I  like  its  evangelistic  appeal.  The  selfish 
elements  in  the  world  have  been  doing  most 
of  the  challenging  to  the  youth  of  the  world. 
They  need  to  hear  the  challenge  of  Christ  as 
never  before,  and  it  is  the  only  hope  of  the 
world.  I  hope  and  pray  that  this  magazine 
will  more  and  more  meet  that  need. 

"At  our  midweek  service  last  night  we  all 
voted  to  start  a  Service  Men's  Christian 
League." 

We  are  indeed  thankful  when  we 
know  that  the  League  has  been  the 
instrument  to  lead  men  to  accept  Jesus 
Christ.  Those  of  us  in  the  national 
office  know  that  He  is  "the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life."  That  is  our  mes- 
sage. There  is  spiritual  power  in  the 
League,  and  we  are  glad  that  chaplains 
are  making  use  of  it. 

Fitting  the  League  to  the  Need 

Protestant  chaplains  differ  in  the  way 
they  use  the  League.  That  is  both  our 
strength  and  our  weakness.  The  League 
as  one  chaplain  employs  it  may  be 
quite  different  from  the  way  another 
uses  it.  For  that  reason,  the  S.M.C.L. 
is  flexible.    The  chaplain  who  is  com- 


missioned by  his  own  denomination  is 
entrusted  with  the  League,  and  we 
expect  him  to  use  it  in  any  way  he 
thinks  best.  Therefore,  the  strength  of 
the  League's  evangelistic  appeal  de- 
pends entirely  upon  him. 

We  know,  however,  that  different 
situations  demand  different  solutions. 
Some  naval  chaplains  have  stated  that 
they  do  not  want  to  divide  their  group 
into  Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews. 
We  see  the  point,  and  appreciate  their 
situation.  The  League  has  no  desire  to 
complicate  any  chaplain's  program  on 
board  ship.  Instead,  we  want  naval 
chaplains  to  adapt  the  League  to  fill 
whatever  religious  need  exists.  The 
Christian  will  come  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Jew  through  his 
sacred  teachings  and  the  prophets. 
There  is  one  Lord,  and  the  League  is 
a  mere  instrument  to  assist  men  to  find 
their  way  to  Him. 

Make  the  Covenant  Significant 

We  have  been  interested  in  the  man- 
ner chaplains  have  used  the  League 
Covenant.      As    you     know,     Covenant 
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Cards  are  furnished  free  of  charge  to 
chaplains  who  wish  them.  Chaplain 
Raymond  A.  Partee  writes  that  he  has 
delayed  organizing  the  League  until  he 
can  make  the  signing  of  the  Covenant 
and  Membership  Cards  a  consecration 
service.  We  think  this  is  very  wise. 
Such  a  procedure  will  make  the  League 
mean  more  to  every  member. 

Chaplain  Myron  H.  Willard  sends  us 
this  interesting  suggestion : 

"We  have  started  a  Service  Men's  Christian 
League  at  this  field,  and  the  fellows  are  really 
enthused  in  the  organization,  in  The  Link 
which  you  are  sending  us,  and  in  their  re- 
sponsibility for  taking  over  the  leadership  in 
the  organization. 

"As  a  primary  goal,  the  fellows  have  set 
up  for  themselves  the  living  up  to  the  Cove- 
nant which  all  members  to  date  have  signed. 
The  subject  of  the  second  meeting  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  League's  Covenant  and  its 
immediate    application." 

We  would  like  to  hear  how  other 
chaplains  are  using  the  Covenant  of  the 
Service  Men's  Christian  League. 

Not  long  ago  Chaplain  Frederick  C. 


Reynolds  of  Fort  Meade,  one  of  the 
stanch  friends  of  the  League,  told  me 
about  the  impressive  candlelight  service 
the  S.M.C.L.  had  when  the  officers  were 
installed.  From  his  description,  I  know 
it  must  have  been  an  event  that  will 
live  always  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  soldiers  attending  the  service.  No 
bombs  bursting  in  air  can  take  away 
the  memory  of  a  meeting  like  that.  Not 
only  was  it  symbolic  and  beautiful,  but 
it  signified  the  brotherhood  that  can  be 
found  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Units  by  Leaps  and  Bounds 

In  the  April  issue  of  The  Link  I 
wrote  that  there  were  54  units  of  the 
League  organized.  That  was  six  weeks 
or  so  ago.  Now  we  have  recorded  124 
units,  and  know  of  116  others  in  the 
process  of  being  organized. 

By  the  time  this  issue  is  in  the 
mails,  we  confidently  believe  that  there 
will  be  approximately  240  units  of  the 


FIRST  S.W.C.L.  IN  ACTION — In  these  notes  a  couple  of  months  ago  we  told  you  about  the 
resourceful  nurses  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  who,  growing  impatient  at  our  delay  in  getting  a 
Service  Women's  Christian  League  under  way,  went  ahead  and  organized  their  own.  Here  you 
see  the  pioneers  in  action,  conducting  the  morning  service 
at  the  station  hospital,  assisted  by  members  of  the 
S.M.C.L.  and  Chaplain  T.  G.  Proctor.  The  trio  standing 
are    the    officers    of    the    world's    first    S.W.C.L.       President 
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S.M.C.L.  in  operation  around  the 
world.  That  means  an  increase  of  186 
units  in  six  weeks,  or  an  average  addi- 
tion of  thirty  per  week.  What  a  record ! 
Religious  interest  is  surely  alive  in  the 
Army  and  Navy.  The  chaplains  are  on 
their  job.  The  rather  astounding  growth 
of  the  League  is  proof  of  that ! 

As  a  good  example  of  those  who 
organize  League  units  wherever  they 
go,  consider  Chaplain  James  F.  Merrin 
of   Camp  Pendleton,   Va.     He  writes : 

"I'm  all-out  for  the  S.M.C.L.!  While  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  last  November  we  learned 
first  of  the  League.  We  planned  to  organize 
at  once  and  had  the  unit  in  the  preliminary 
stages,  but  I  was  transferred  before  the  unit 
could  be  completed. 

"In  Miami  during  December  I  presented 
the  matter  on  the  first  Sunday  and  a  group 
voted  to  organize.  Eight  men  signed  the  first 
active  membership  pledge.  Each  week  others 
signed  until  that  unit  left  for  another  camp, 
where  another  chaplain  took  up  the  group 
and  enlarged  it. 

"Another  change  of  station  has  brought  me 
to  Camp  Pendleton.  Here  I  have  found  the 
happiest  response  to  the  League.  We  started 
with  11  men,  and  in  four  weeks  the  enroll- 
ment has  more  than  tripled." 

Women  and  the  League 

The  cover  page  of  this  issue  of  The 
Link  is  a  salute  to  the  women  in  the 
armed  services.  We  are  happy  to  make 
this  special  recognition.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  while  talking  with  a  group  of 
WAVES  about  the  organization  of  a 
Service  Women's  Christian  League,  I 
received  this  suggestion : 

"Yes,  have  a  Service  Women's  Chris- 
tian League  for  those  groups  that  want 
it.  For  the  most  part,  however,  have 
the  men  and  women  meet  together  in 
one  meeting.  Call  the  joint  organization 
the  Service  Men's  Christian  League, 
and  make  it  possible  for  women  to 
join." 

All  right,  that  is  what  we  are  doing. 
When    a    chaplain    desires    to    call    a 


group  of  service  women  together  for 
religious  activity,  they  should  feel  free 
to  use  the  name,  "Service  Women's 
Christian  League,"  if  they  so  desire. 
At  other  times  we  suggest  that  there 
be  one  organization;  namely,  the  Serv- 
ice Men's  Christian  League. 

I  remember  receiving  a  letter  from 
Chaplain  Otto  K.  Jonas  the  other  day 
that  rather  confirms  the  wisdom  of  the 
latter  plan.    Writes  Chaplain  Jonas : 

"Three  weeks  ago  we  started  the  'Sunday 
Evening  Club,'  which  we  now  expect  to  be- 
come our  Service  Men's  Christian  League 
Unit.  Here  at  our  Post  we  have  a  WAAC 
unit.  Rather  than  organize  a  separate 
S.M.C.L.  unit,  we  are  organizing  the  one 
group  for  men  and  women  to  participate 
normally  and  naturally  together.  We  are 
Christian  people  in  the  service  together;  let 
us  be  one  group  together.  We  do  not  think 
a  Women's  League  should  be  organized  apart 
from  the  Men's  League." 

A  Tribute 

I  have  saved  the  last  few  paragraphs 
of  this  communique  for  excerpts  from  a 
letter  from  Chaplain  Frank  B.  Crandall 
(Major).  He  describes  himself  as  an 
old-timer  in  the  Chaplains'  Corps : 

"The  Service  Men's  Christian  League  and 
its  live  organ,  The  Link,  seem  to  me  ade- 
quately to  fill  a  chief  and  long-existing  need 
of  Protestant  service  men  and  their  chap- 
lains. I  firmly  believe  that  the  good  that 
these  two  instruments  will  do  will  exceed 
even  my  fondest  expectations. 

"Along  with  the  industrial  wonders  wrought 
in  wartime  which  will  carry  over  to  benefit 
men  in  peacetime,  there  will  transpire  won- 
ders in  the  realm  of  spiritual  things.  Linking 
men  together  now  in  Christian  brotherhood 
and  more  closely  to  their  heavenly  Father 
bears  great  promise  of  wonders  to  appear  in 
times  of  peace. 

"These  wonders,  I  firmly  believe,  will  be 
wrought  in  Christian  democracy  and  brother- 
hood, and  in  intensive  devotion  to  God  and 
the  fulfillment  of  his  will." 

May  the  S.M.C.L.  be  faithful  to  its 
trust,  and  in  every  way  fulfill  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  founded.  Let  us 
all  work  to  that  end! 


BATTIM   THE   BREEZE 


ONCE  again  this  de- 
partment undergoes 
a  change  of  name.  This 
time  we  think  we've  got 
it.  First  we  came  out 
with  "The  Soapbox" — 
only  to  discover  we'd 
been  guilty  of  an  unin- 
tentional steal  from 
another  journal.  Next 
we  tried  "Now,  See 
Here !" — which  seemed 
to  suggest  a  bull  session 
of  sorts.  But  that,  said 
our  critics,  was  too  reminiscent  of  Pri- 
vate Hargrove.  So  we  put  the  matter 
up  to  an  assortment  of  service  men 
whom  we  discovered  the  other  day  en- 
gaging in  a  verbal  free-for-all. 

"Hold  it  a  minute,  fellows,"  we  inter- 
rupted. "Just  what  do  you  call  this 
practice  of  tongue  tangling?  What's 
your  name  for  it,  in  strictly  non-GI 
lingo?" 

The  belligerents  wafted  us  a  look  full 
of  pity  for  a  fellow  mortal  so  naive. 
Finally  one  of  them  spoke — gently,  as 
to  a  little  child :  "This  little  exercise, 
my  good  man,  is  generally  referred  to 
as  batting  the  breeze." 

Well,  what's  good  enough  for  service 
men  is  good  enough  for  us.  Hence- 
forth, beginning  here  and  now,  we  shall 
be  "batting  the  breeze" ! 

•  First    to    mount    the    Soapbox    this 
month  is  Private  Henry   Beckett  of 


OUR  OPEN  FORUM 
OF  FREE  SPEECH 


New  York  City,  who  at 
53  years  of  age  resigned 
from  newspaper  work 
to  tackle  the  enemy  in 
this  war  just  as  he  had 
in  the  last.  Both  in  and 
between  the  two  scraps, 
Beckett  has  seen  a  lot 
of  the  Army.  He  knows 
what  vi  a  k  e  s  soldiers 
tick,  spiritually  as  well 
as  every  other  way.  So, 
when  somebody  sug- 
gested that  the  modern 
soldier  "just  ain't  religious,  that's  all, 
no  matter  what  the  religious  people 
claim,"  Private  Beckett  (who,  though  a 
faithful  churchman,  also  has  no  illusions 
regarding  the  Church's  weaknesses) 
asked  for  a  chance  to  reply.   Here  'tis: 

"Of  course,  the  service  man  is  reli- 
gious. But  not  because  he  goes  to 
church,  for  too  often  he  does  not  go. 
And  not  because  he  prays  in  a  lifeboat 
on  the  empty  ocean  or  at  the  front 
when  shells  are  coming  his  way. 

"Preachers  keep  reminding  us  that 
there  were  no  atheists  in  the  foxholes 
of  Bataan.  Well,  what  of  it?  Cer- 
tainly men  fall  back  on  the  supernatural 
when  natural  aids  fail  them.  A  drown- 
ing man  will  clutch  at  a  straw,  as  the 
saying  goes.  Yes,  and  if  there  isn't 
even  a  straw,  he  will  pray. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  religion  of 
desperation  is  a  low,  primitive  kind  of 
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religion.  In  calling  the  service  man 
religious,  I  don't  mean  that.  I  mean 
something  better.  I  have  in  mind,  first 
of  all,  the  clear  fact  that  in  this  war 
the  American  in  our  armed  forces  is 
committed  to  a  course  which  is  essen- 
tially religious. 

"He  is  in  the  service,  we  say,  with  a 
capital  'S,'  signifying  a  dedication  to 
high  ends.  Killing  may  be  the  unhappy 
means  to  the  end,  but  the  end  is  not 
death.  The  end  is  a  new  way  of  life  for 
this  tortured  world. 

"Our  men  in  the  services  are  part  of 
a  great  crusade.  They  oppose  nations 
which  play  the  bully.  They  fight,  and 
many  will  die,  to  re-establish  decency 
and  at  least  afford  a  fresh  opportunity 
for  the  cultivation  of  good  will  and 
for  the  spread  of  freedom. 

"That  is  religion  in  action.  It  implies 
devotion  to  the  best  God  of  a  man's 
imagination.  It  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  such  a  God. 

"Precisely  because  their  entire  uncon- 
scious orientation  is  religious,  service 
men  shy  away  from  the  sanctimonious, 
just  as  they  shrink  from  any  show  of 
patriotism.  Without  being  really  aware 
of  it  they  cover  both  religion  and 
patriotism  with  a  pretense  of  indiffer- 
ence. They  can  afford  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  certain  aspects  of  military  life 
because  they  are  set  in  their  allegiance 
and  their  path  is  plain  before  them. 

"It  is  something  like  that  with  reli- 
gion. Outwardly  the  service  man  may 
seem  careless,  even  irreverent,  but  I 
suspect  that  in  part  it  is  because  he 
half-consciously  senses  the  solemn  sig- 
nificance of  his  daily  life  and  has  a  kind 
of  religious  security  in  his  calling. 

"Seasoned  chaplains  understand  this. 
They  know  that  even  ribald  talk  and 
profanity  may  be  a  shield,  hiding  the 
inner  faith  that  a  soldier  lives  by.  For 
peace  of  mind  he  must  have  a  faith  in 
providence  and  also  a  reverence  for 
womanhood,  because  life  in  a  world  of 
men  merely  accentuates  the  importance 


of  the  women  back  home.  The  soldier's 
susceptibility  to  female  charms  is  not 
the  result  of  lower  moral  standards. 
Girls  are  scarce,  in  camp  and  at  the 
front,   and  thus  they  are  valued  more. 

"The  very  austerity  of  a  service  man's 
life  goes  along  with  the  religious  atti- 
tude. He  rises  early,  follows  a  severe 
routine  of  exercise,  military  education, 
and  training  in  various  skills.  By  tradi- 
tion and  discipline  he  conforms  to 
wholesome  standards  of  conduct.  On 
the  march  he  learns  unity,  harmony,  and 
has  a  comradeship  that  is  like  no  other. 

"It  might  be  well  if  the  service  man 
were  more  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  committed  to  a  religious  way  of 
life  as  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
today.  Then  he  would  attend  religious 
services  more,  and  thereby  gain  strength 
and  confidence.  Prayer,  or  some  kind 
of  personal  communion  with  the  God 
of  his  highest  imagination,  would  be- 
come a  habit,  not  just  a  last  resort  at 
death's  door. 

"As  a  volunteer  in  two  wars,  with 
much  knowledge  of  the  minds  of  com- 
rades in  camps  and  at  the  front,  I  well 
know  why  it  is  that  so  many  men  stay 
away  from  church  services.  It  is  be- 
cause the  churches,  regardless  of  how 
vital  the  preaching  may  be,  still  pre- 
tend to  follow  a  creedal  line  which  to 
a  great  many  of  us  no  longer  seems 
valid. 

"I  consider  it  a  mistake  to  stay  away 
for  that  reason.  For  the  most  part  our 
chaplains  in  their  sermons  do  not  insist 
that  the  service  man  subscribe  to  doc- 
trines which  his  mind  will  not  let  him 
accept.  They  preach  a  philosophy  based 
on  faith  in  the  eventual  triumph  of 
brotherhood,  kindness,  and  fair  dealing. 
If  the  service  man  can  believe  in  some 
kind  of  a  personal  God,  supporting  men 
in  their  struggle  for  the  right,  well  and 
good.  If  not,  there  still  remains  the 
hope  of  benignant  natural  laws  to  the 
same  effect. 

"It   is    said   that   some   parents    fret 
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over  what  the  military  life  is  doing  to 
their  sons.  How  unfortunate  that  is ! 
American  men  who  go  to  war  will 
return  better  men,  if  they  have  real 
character  to  begin  with,  and  others  will 
become  emotionally  unstable,  as  hap- 
pened before.  War  strips  life  to  the 
fundamentals.  It  tests  the  national  char- 
acter and  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual." 

•  Next  to  take  over  the  rostrum  is 
Chief  Boatswain  Thomas  Patrick 
Murphy  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.  A  Navy 
man  since  1913,  he  was  retired  five 
years  ago.  But  when  the  shooting 
started,  Murphy  couldn't  stay  out.  He 
begged  for  action — and  got  it,  plenty. 
He  was  appointed  fire  chief  for  Midway 
Island!  In  the  Battle  of  Midway  his 
fire- fighting  force  so  successfully  fought 
the  bomb-set  flames  that  the  vital  base 
was  kept  in  action.  On  the  warship 
bringing  him  home,  wounded,  they 
propped  Murphy  up  and  made  him  stand 


at  attention  while  they  read  a  flattering 
citation  "for  distinguished  conduct." 

We  saw  the  story  in  the  paper,  so 
wrote  him  at  home  where  he  is  re- 
cuperating and  hoping  soon  to  get  back 
into  the  fray.  A  deeply  sincere  Chris- 
tian, Murphy  could  tell  us,  we  opined, 
just  what  religion  means  to  a  man 
under  fire.  "What  were  your  spiritual 
impressions,  if  any,  while  going  through 
that  hell?"  we  asked  him. 

Chief  Boatswain  Murphy  speak- 
ing : 

"In  order  to  have  any  impressions  of 
God  while  under  fire,  I  believe  we  must 
store  up  a  background  of  them  before 
the  firing  starts.  In  war,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.  Religion  returns  to  a  man 
under  trial  just  what  he  has  put  into 
it  during  fairer  days,  not  much  more. 

"Before  all  battles  there  is  a  period 
of  preparation.  This  means  hard  work, 
sleepless    nights,    and    the    exercise    of 
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imagination  to  anticipate  the  enemy. 
These  days  are  harder  than  the  day  of 
battle,  harder  because  we  can't  see  any 
immediate  use  for  all  this  labor.  But 
if  we  fail  to  put  these  days  of  prepara- 
tion to  the  very  best  use,  we  cannot 
expect  miracles  to  make  up  for  us  for 
the  time  we  have  wasted. 

"It  is  just  so  with  the  spiritual  battles. 
In  time  of  peace  (personal  and  spiritual 
as  well  as  national)  we  must  'prepare 
for  war.'  For  my  part,  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  sincerely  have  tried  for  years 
to  'put  on  the  armor  of  God.'  Con- 
sequently, when  the  day  or  days  of 
physical  battle  arrived,  my  spiritual 
armor  was  so  adjusted  that  I  was  able 
to  give  the  job  in  hand  my  full  atten- 
tion. Having  done  my  best,  with  God's 
help,  I  felt  that  the  outcome  was  up  to 
Him. 

"When  we  know  that  death  is  immi- 
nent, if  we  have  failed  to  face  it  during 
the  time  of  preparation,  we  cannot  enter 
into  the  battle  with  clear  minds  or 
steady  nerves.  It  is  not  hard  to  face 
death,  if  we  have  thought  it  through 
and  governed  our  lives  accordingly  in 
advance.  But  if  we  wait  until  the  bombs 
begin  to  fall,  the  shells  begin  dropping 
in,  or  the  torpedoes  come  streaming 
across  our  course,  it  is  too  late  then. 
There  are  too  many  things  to  be  done, 
too  many  other  thoughts  to  take  our 
attention. 

"In  time  of  battle  there  are  times 
when  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  but 
take  cover  and  wait  until  the  bombs 
stop  falling,  hug  your  foxhole  or  see 
how  close  you  can  get  to  Mother  Earth. 
Then,  for  one  acquainted  with  God,  it 
is  mighty  comforting  to  call  on  Him, 
especially  when  you  know  you  are  at 
peace  with  Him,  that  there  has  to  be 
no  last-minute  flurry  of  confessing  sins 
and  seeking  forgiveness. 

"To  ask  for  anything  personal  at  such 
a  time  seems  to  me  to  be  so  inconse- 
quential as  to  be  absurd.  God  knows 
His  overall  plan,  and  what  can  one  ask 


for  compared  to  the  magnitude  of  this? 
What  is  one  life,  or  the  outcome  of  one 
particular  battle,  when  one  feels  as  if 
the  whole  world  were  being  shaken  to 
its  very  roots?  My  only  prayer  at  such 
times  was  'Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus.'  All 
my  desires  and  supplications  were 
summed  up  in  the  almost  subconscious 
repetition  of  His  name. 

"I  always  had  the  assurance  from  my 
friends  that  they  were  praying  for  me. 
This  was  and  has  been  the  most  com- 
forting and  sustaining  thought  for  me. 
I  firmly  believe  in  the  effectiveness  of 
earnest  prayer.  Perhaps  I  should  not 
have  lived  through  the  hell  of  Midway 
without  it!" 

•  Next  to  give  vent  to  some  of  his 
convictions  is  Private  Howard  R.  Ray- 
mond, Mississippi  Ordnance  Plant, 
Jackson,  Miss.  This  soldier  has  been 
doing  some  serious  thinking.  He  speaks 
to  this  theme:  "We  must  not  be  sold 
out  again !" 

Unload,  Private  Raymond! 

"As  soldiers  of  the  greatest  democ- 
racy the  world  has  ever  seen,  we  have 
a  great  responsibility  to  our  fellow 
men.  We  have  been  chosen  to  fight  for 
our  way  of  life  on  the  battlefronts  of 
the  world.  Some  of  us  may  not  come 
back — in  body. 

"This  kind  of  thing  has  happened  six 
times  before  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, and  once  before  to  some  of  us 
serving  now. 

"Something  else  has  happened  before, 
too  —  something  altogether  unpleasant. 
Sometimes  we  have  been  sold  out  by 
some  of  those  who  have  stayed  behind. 
Particularly  has  this  been  true  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  World  War  I.  Few 
soldiers  of  1861-1865  wished  to  turn  the 
black  pall  of  Reconstruction  loose  upon 
a  beaten  section  of  their  own  country. 
If  they  had  their  say  it  would  not  have 
been  so,  but  they  were  sold  out.  There 
were  no  jobs  to  come  home  to.    Many 
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went  West  to  follow  the  new  railroads, 
some  to  live  the  only  life  they  knew — 
that   of  the   gun. 

»  "Sherman  said  that  war  was  hell.  That 
is  true,  but  Reconstruction  was  worse. 
Its  effect  may  still  be  seen  and  felt 
here  and  there  throughout  the  South. 
But  the  soldiers  didn't  want  it ;  they 
were  sold  out. 

"The  same  story  was  repeated  in  1917- 
1919.  The  boys  who  fought  to  'make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy'  were 
sold  out  at  Versailles  and  at  Washing- 
ton. Again  jobs  were  scarce  and  again 
some  turned  to  the  gun.  Many  a  tor- 
pedoman  for  the  gangs  of  the  twenties 
was  once  a  proud  member  of  the  A.E.F. 

"The  Weimar  Republic  had  less  chance 
than  the  South.  Germany  was  neither 
completely  broken  up  nor  given  a 
chance  to  come  back.  As  we  all  know, 
terrific  inflation  set  in.  The  Young  and 
Davies  plans  to  ease  German  repara- 
tion payments  were  but  matchsticks 
against  a  flood.  The  time  was  ripe  for 
a  fanatic  with  grandiose  ideas  and  a 
clever  tongue.  Schickelgruber  appeared 
and  sold  himself  to  many  gullible  peo- 
ple who  felt  it  unnecessary  to  read  Mein 
Kampf.  He  was  and  is  no  dummy. 
Make  no  mistake  about  that.  He  played 
the  oldest  trick  in  the  world  and  won 
the  first  few  rounds,  hands  down.  He 
simply  said,  T  am  going  to  do  thus  and 
so.'  His  statements  were  so  bold  no- 
body believed  him.  But  he  went  ahead 
and  did  all  he  said  he  would,  much  to 
everyone's  surprise — including  his  own. 

"Hitler  is  now  on  the  spot.  He  isn't 
finished  yet,  by  a  long  shot.  There  is 
still  much  fighting  and  dying  to  be  done 
before  the  job  is  finished.  But  there  is 
also  much  thinking  to  be  done.  We 
must  not  be  sold  out  again.  If  we  are, 
our  children  will  have  the  whole  thing 
to  do  over  again.    That  must  not  be ! 

"Men  like  Roosevelt,  Wallace,  and 
Willkie  have  spoken  in  glowing  terms 
of  a  coming  era  of  world  peace.  The 
churches   throughout   the   country   have 


taken  up  the  cry.  Many  are  holding 
discussions  on  the  possibilities  of  a 
'just  and  durable  peace.' 

"However,  if  this  peace  is  to  have 
any  possible  chance,  it  is  up  to  us,  the 
men  in  the  service  of  both  God  and 
Country,  to  see  that  the  idea  and  ideal 
of  this  just  and  durable  peace — God's 
kind — is  kept  to  the  fore,  always  before 
us. 

"We  do  not  need  hate  and  greed  to 
fight  this  war.  The  Colonists  in  1775 
fought,  not  because  they  hated  England, 
but  because  they  loved  freedom  and 
liberty.  Let  us  look  not  alone  to  our 
fighting,  but  to  our  leaders  on  the 
home  front.  And  when  the  war  is  won, 
let  us  not  lay  down  our  arms  until  we 
have  won,  as  well,  a  just  and  durable 
peace  under  God." 

•  We  wish  we  had  space  for  quotes 
from  all  who  have  written  about  The 
Link.  Space  shortage  this  month 
allows  us  to  give  you  but  two.  We 
picked  them  because  they  differ  so. 
Shove  over,  boys,  and  let  the  Padres 
speak.  The  first  up  is  Chaplain 
Franklin  E.  Wales,  APO  301  San 
Francisco.    He  doesn't  like  us: 

"Somehow  it  (The  Link)  does  not 
have  the  punch  needed.  I  can't  lay  my 
finger  on  the  missing  elements,  but 
somehow  it  seems  a  bit  ordinary  and 
colorless.  It  is  too  much  like  the 
voluminous  mine-run  of  religious 
literature." 

For  rebuttal,  we  give  you  Chaplain 
James  G.  De  LaVergne  of  Camp 
Coxcomb,  Calif.  He  hits  us  a  wallop 
on  the  back  and  says: 

"Congratulations !  The  Link  has 
got  what  it  takes.  I'm  so  sick  of  these 
so-called  religious  papers  and  magazines 
which  publish  tripe  that  no  soldier  can 
stomach.  The  Link  hits  the  men  right 
between  the  eyes.  It  is  modern,  thought- 
ful, practical.  No  matter  what  people 
outside  may  say  or  think,  keep  up 
The  Link!" 


By  I.  II.  HAGEDORN 


FOR  PRIVATE         AND         GROUP         STUDY 


Subject  for  the  first  week  of  the  month: 

COMFORT  FOR  THE  PERSECUTED 

(1  Peter  3:13-17;  4:12-16;  5:6-10) 


MONDAY  (1  Pet.  3:13-17).  "Hav- 
ing a  good  conscience" — this  is  indeed 
a  priceless  possession.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  uneasy  conscience  piles  a 
burden  of  fears  on  its  possessor. 

A  policeman's  hard  stare  brought  to 
a  stop  an  automobile  thief  in  St.  Louis. 
Directing  the  traffic  at  a  street  inter- 
section, the  officer,  with  no  particular 
reason,  glared  hard  at  the  driver  of 
an  approaching  automobile.  To  his  sur- 
prise, the  motorist  pulled  up  alongside 
him,   and  said:   "Yes,   I  stole  the  car." 

Surely,  if  a  policeman's  eye  can  be  so 
disconcerting,  the  realization  that  one  is 
under  the  searching  eye  of  the  eternal 
God  would  be  far  more  so. 

TUESDAY   (1   Pet.  4:12-19).    "If 

any  man  suffer  as  a  Christian,  let  him 
not   be   ashamed." 

The  way  we  meet  life,  when  trouble 
tumbles  in,  is  tremendously  important. 
When  a  man  who  had  suffered  a  suc- 
cession of  trials  was  reminded  by  a 
friend  that  trouble  surely  colors  life, 
he  replied  bravely:  "Yes,  but  I  am 
determined  to  choose  the  color !" 

Trouble  will  either  shadow  or 
brighten  the  outlook.  A  man  stood  on 
the    street    and    gazed    at    his    bomb- 
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wrecked  home.  Someone  suggested  that 
he  had  lost  everything.  Over  his  sad 
face  there  finally  crept  a  smile.  Then 
he  said:  "That's  a  lie.  Thank  God,  I 
still  have  strength  and  health  to  carry 
on  with  my  job.  I  still  have  my  wife 
and  my  children."  And  then  even  more 
impressively,  he  added :  "Nor  has  Hitler 
smashed  my  faith  in  the  love  and  wis- 
dom of  God.  I  believe  in  the  ultimate 
victory  of  right,  and  so  have  hope  for 
the  future." 

WEDNESDAY    (1    Peter  5:6-11). 

"Humble  yourselves,  therefore,  under 
the  mighty  hand  of  God." 

How  proud  and  graceless  and 
thoughtless  we  often  are !  On  a  crowded 
train  the  other  day,  many  people  were 
standing  in  the  aisles,  and  even  on  the 
platform.  A  large  number  vented  their 
impatience,  loudly  voicing  their  com- 
plaints with  regard  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany. Some  insisted  they  had  been 
standing  for  three  hours.  At  one  sta- 
tion, still  others  crowded  in.  Among 
them  was  an  invalid  who  had  to  be 
carried  aboard.  As  the  passengers  made 
way  for  him,  one  repeated  his  com- 
plaint, "Yes,  we've  been  standing  here 
for  three  hours  !"  The  invalid  quietly 
said,  "You  are  fortunate." 

It  is  a  great  comfort  when  we  are 
tested,  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  many 
blessings  that  God  has  granted  us. 
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THURSDAY     (2     Cor.     12:7-10). 

"I  take  pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  re- 
proaches, in  necessities,  in  persecutions, 
in  distresses,  for  Christ's  sake." 

A  young  man  and  young  woman, 
both  college  bred  and  used  to  the  com- 
forts of  our  civilization  yielded  them- 
selves to  Christ  and  later  offered  to 
serve  as  missionaries  They  were  as- 
signed to  Tibet,  and  there  at  their 
lonely  post  they  were  nevertheless  con- 
tent, restful  and  happy.  They  smilingly 
put  up  with  the  unclean  ways  and  the 
rough,  ugly  style  of  doing  things  which 
characterized  the  people  among  whom 
they  labored.  The  young  wife  said, 
"We  do  not  want  a  radio.  We  are 
content  and  need  no  earthly  thing  to 
make  it  possible  to  go  on  with  our 
work.     Contentment  is   our   portion." 

When  Jesus  Christ  lives  in  us,  His 
radiant  spirit  is  revealed  through  us. 
We  remember  how  it  was  said  of  Him, 
"Who  for  the  joy  which  was  set  before 
Him,  He  endured  the  cross,  and  de- 
spised the   shame." 

FRIDAY     (Eph.     6:10-16).      "Be 

strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power 
of  His  might." 

Here  is  the  real  secret  of  true 
strength.  There  is  nothing  which  is  able 
to  penetrate  the  armor  of  one  so  pano- 
plied. Prison  walls  do  not  quench  the 
testimony  of  that  brave  German  pastor, 
Martin  Niemoeller.  To  Hitler,  he 
bravely  said :  "God  is  my  Fuehrer !" 
Obliged  to  spend  his  time  in  solitary 
confinement,  excepting  for  the  daily 
walk  of  an  hour  in  the  yard,  though 
offered  his  liberty  countless  times  if 
only  he  would  preach  as  he  was  bidden, 
he  has  steadfastly  refused.  He  stands 
fast  for  his  Christ — and  his  courage  has 
strengthened  thousands  of  others. 


SATURDAY  (2  Cor.  1:3-11).    To 

follow  in  Christ's  footsteps,  we  can  be 
sure,  will  never  be  synonymous  with  a 
pleasant  dream.  True  kinsmen  of  the 
Master  will  wear  no  colored  livery. 
They  will  suffer  with  their  suffering 
Lord. 

All  those,  however,  who  call  them- 
selves by  His  name  will  in  their 
adversities  be  the  King's  witnesses. 
They  will  use  their  bereavements  to 
glorify  their  God,  and  will  count  their 
seasons  of  trial  as  opportunities  to  live 
for  their  Lord.  The  call  of  the  Christ 
for  us  to  follow  is  a  call  definitely  to 
suffer.  "If  anyone  would  come  after 
me,  let  him  deny  himself,  take  up  his 
cross,  and  follow  me."  When  Christ's 
cross  is  real  to  us,  it  will  not  sputter 
out  in  a  mere  song,  but  it  will  be  a 
daily  experience. 

SUNDAY  (Isa.  40:1-11).  "Comfort 
ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your 
God." 

And  it  is  the  comfort  of  God  alone 
that  suffices  in  life's  darkest  hours. 
When  we  are  face  to  face  with  stark 
need,  human  words  somehow  are  inad- 
equate, and  human  shoulders  too  weak, 
and  human  sympathy  falls  short. 

Some  time  ago,  a  man  told  of  an 
air  raid  which  his  family  suffered  in 
West  China.  Having  no  dugout,  the 
mother  and  children  took  refuge  under 
the  dining-room  table.  As  the  bombs 
fell  thick  and  fast  near  by,  the  little 
group  bowed  their  heads  and  prayed. 
When  at  last  the  danger  was  past,  the 
little  six-year-old  daughter  looked  up 
into  her  mother's  face  and  said : 
"Mommy,  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  best 
dugout,  anyway,  isn't  He?"  And  how 
many  have  found  out  in  experience  the 
truth  of  that  little  girl's  statement ! 


By  I.  H.  II A4.I  IHIlt \ 


FOR  PRIVATE         AND         GROUP         STUDY 


Subject  for  the  second  week  of  the  month: 

GOD'S  UNFAILING  PROMISES 

(2  Peter  1:  1-11) 


MONDAY  (2  Pet.  1:1-11).  'Ex- 
ceeding great  and  precious  promises" 
has  the  good  and  great  God  given  to 
us.  In  actual  number,  they  run  into 
the  thousands.  And  yet  how  many  of 
us  have  impoverished  our  lives  through 
our  failure  to  appropriate  them. 

When  an  old  saint  was  asked  to 
explain  the  wonderful  answers  he  re- 
ceived to  his  prayers,  he  said  simply : 
"I  don't.  It  doesn't  need  explaining.  I 
just  take  the  Lord  at  His  word,  and 
He  takes  me  at  mine." 

We  need  a  faith  that  ventures.  When 
Thomas  Carlyle,  contemplating  the  sor- 
rows of  humankind,  complained :  "Yet 
God  does  nothing,"  one  wonders  if 
possibly  God  was  not  waiting  for 
Thomas   Carlyle   who   did   nothing! 

TUESDAY   (2  Pet.   3:8-18).    The 

Christian  faith  is  concerned  with  cer- 
tainties. As  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
says,  "Faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen."  This  allows  no  room  for  doubt. 
It  assures  the  Christian  that  his  prayers 
can  be  effectual,  that  courage  can  be 
found  to  meet  trial,  and  that  hope  for 
the  future  has   a   solid  foundation. 

There  is  nothing  God  will  not  do  for 
a  man  who  dares  to  step  out  upon  what 
seems  to  be  the  mist,  but  which,  he 
discovers  as  he  puts  his  foot  down,  is 
solid  rock   beneath   him.    I   well   recall 


hearing  Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer  give  expres- 
sion to  this  thought.  A  grand  old  man, 
he  was.  The  many  years  of  his  life 
had  given  him  ample  opportunity  to 
test  the  reality  of  the  promises  of  God. 
They  had  never  failed  him.  Like  Dwight 
L.  Moody,  he  might  have  written  along- 
side each  one,  "T.P." — which  for  Mr. 
Moody  stood  for  "tested  and  proved." 

WEDNESDAY  (Gen.  12:1-5).  God 

had  made  rich  and  great  promises  to 
His  servant,  Abraham.  And  Abraham 
lived  to  rejoice  in  the  fulfillment  of 
those  promises. 

I  often  think  that  the  reason  why 
our  lives  are  not  spiritually  richer  is 
because  we  give  up  too  readily.  We 
pray,  but  if  we  do  not  have  an  answer 
in  a  short  while  we  relax  our  hold 
upon  the  promises  of  God. 

A  Christian  businessman  was  much 
tried  with  the  worries  and  anxieties  in- 
cident to  the  conduct  of  his  affairs. 
"Don't  you  think  you'll  break  down?" 
asked  a  friend.  "Aye,"  he  said  em- 
phatically. "I  shall  break  when  the  Fif- 
teenth Psalm  breaks  in  the  fifteenth 
verse." 

That  passage  reads :  "Call  upon  Me 
in  the  day  of  trouble :  I  will  deliver 
thee.  Then  shalt  thou  glorify  Me." 
It  is  such  a  confidence  in  the  Word  of 
God  that  we  need,  if  we  are  to  find 
light  and  strength  for  the  journey. 
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THURSDAY       (Acts       26:12-18). 

Often,  people  find  it  difficult  to  accept 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  Providence  in 
the  individual  life.  They  seem  to  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  God  is  interested  in, 
and  watches  over,  each  man  and  woman 
and  child.  So  often,  the  forces  that 
control  a  life  seem  far  removed  from 
any  purposeful  planning  of  a  wise  and 
beneficent  God.  But  when  one  is  able 
to  study  a  life  like  that  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  objectively,  and  is  able  to  see 
with  the  long  view,  he  is  given  assur- 
ance of  God's  interest. 

Paul  heard  the  voice  and  saw  the 
vision.  He  yielded  himself  completely 
to  the  will  of  God.  God's  promises 
were  richly  fulfilled  in  him.  And  at 
the  close  of  his  life,  viewing  in  retro- 
spect the  way  the  Lord  had  led  him,  he 
was  able  to  say:  "I  am  now  ready  to 
be  offered,  the  time  of  my  departure 
is  at  hand.   I  have  fought  a  good  fight." 

FRIDAY  (Isa.  44:21-23).  "Thou 
shalt  not  be  forgotten  of  Me."  How 
good  it  is  to  know  that  God  carries 
us  in  His  heart !  He  embraces  every 
single  one  of  us  in  His  great  plan  of 
salvation.  It  is  not  His  will  that  any 
of  His  children  should  perish.  He  de- 
sires that  all  come  to  a  saving  knowl- 
edge of  His  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
"By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith." 

Dwight  L.  Moody  once  made  this 
comment:  "Somebody  has  said  that  a 
little  fly  in  Noah's  ark  was  just  as 
safe  as  an  elephant.  It  was  not  the 
elephant's  size  and  strength  that  made 
him  safe.  It  was  the  ark  that  saved 
both  elephant  and  fly." 

It  is  not  your  righteousness  or  your 
works  that  save  you ;  whether  rich  or 
poor,  learned  or  ignorant,  you  can  be 
saved  only  by  the  blood  of  Christ.   How 


precious  are  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
"I  have  blotted  out,  as  a  thick  cloud, 
thy  transgressions.  .  .  .  Return  unto 
Me,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee." 

SATURDAY    (1    Cor.    15:50-58). 

We  really,  after  all,  are  not  on  life's 
journey.  We  are  on  death's  journey. 
The  very  moment  that  we  are  born,  we 
begin  our  trip  to  death. 

The  certainty  of  death,  even  in  nor- 
mal times,  to  say  nothing  of  wartime,  is 
a  ruthless  fact  of  life.  Many  people  try 
to  hide  themselves  away  from  this  fact. 
However,  ours  is  the  day  when  this  is 
no  longer  possible. 

But  the  Christian  does  not  fear  death. 
He  passes  from  death  to  life.  His  Lord 
has  assured  him  that  "he  that  liveth  and 
believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die." 

SUNDAY    (John    14:1-4).     "If    it 

were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you."  If 
Jesus  Christ  was  anything,  He  was  ab- 
solute Truth.  In  Him  was  no  guile. 
Falsehood  never  rested  on  His  lips. 
With  positiveness,  He  declares :  "In  My 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions." 

The  Christian  is  happy  in  the  pros- 
pect of  the  life  everlasting  that  awaits 
him  after  death.  Indeed,  he  regards  it 
as  a  real  beginning  of  life.  Many  mag- 
nificent things  about  Heaven  are  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  Word  of  God. 
Doubtless,  the  greatest  of  them  all  is 
simply  the  assurance  that  God  is  there. 

When  an  old  saint  was  asked,  "Are 
you  afraid  to  die?",  he  smilingly  re- 
plied :  "Ah,  no.  I  have  Christ  in  my 
Bible.  I  have  Christ  in  my  heart.  And 
when  God  calls  me  to  come,  I  will  be 
glad  to  go  unto  Him.  I  know  my  Christ 
is  there,  for  He  said,  'Where  I  am, 
there  shall  ye  be  also.'  There  is  noth- 
ing for  me  to  dread." 


By  I.  H.  HAGEDORN 


FOR  PRIVATE         AND         GROUP         STUDY 


Subject  for  the  third  week  of  the  month: 

JOHN  DESCRIBES  TRUE  CHRISTIANS 

(1  John) 


MONDAY  (1  John  2:1-11).    The 

Christian  who  is  saved  by  faith,  also 
lives  by  faith. 

A  man  gravely  injured  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  was  hurried  to  the 
hospital.  The  doctor  who  examined  him 
noticed  the  word  "Jesus"  beautifully  tat- 
tooed across  his  breast.  He  remarked 
to  the  nurse,  standing  by,  "I  wonder 
if   it's  deeper  than  the   skin !" 

Effective  Christian  living  must  be 
based  upon  the  experience  of  Christ  and 
the  essential  truth  of  God's  holy  Word. 
Aboard  a  ship,  going  into  battle,  was  a 
true-blue  Christian  by  the  name  of 
Stevens.  With  a  great  battle  im- 
pending, the  men  were  solemnized.  In 
getting  ready  for  action,  each  man  had 
to  pass  the  spot  where  Stevens  stood. 
The  word  was  passed  along,  "Touch 
Stevens."  Every  man  wanted  to  have 
contact  with  one  they  felt  and  knew  to 
be  in  touch  with  God. 

TUESDAY  (1  John  3:13-24).  "We 

know  that  we  have  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren." 
It  is  impossible  for  a  man  who  claims 
to  know  God  not  to  have  in  his  heart 
a  love  for  his  fellows.  And  surely,  it 
is  an  evidence  that  God  is  in  His  world 
when  we  recall  the  beautiful  ways  in 
which  men  and  women  so  often  have 
proved  their  utter  selflessness.  It  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  many  a  story. 


In  the  novel,  Camille,  for  example, 
we  have  the  lovely  heroine,  Marguerite 
Gartner.  She  makes  the  greatest  sacri- 
fice any  woman  can  make :  she  gives  up 
the  man  she  loves.  Engaged  to  Armand 
Duval,  she  is  convinced  by  his  father 
that  her  further  relationship  to  him  will 
ruin  his  life,  and  so  she  withdraws.  She 
dies  finally,  abandoned  by  her  friends 
and  hounded  by  her  debtors,  before  her 
lover  discovers  her  sacrifice. 

Too  often  men  are  inclined  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  God  because  of  the 
great  amount  of  evil  they  see  in  the 
world.  But  could  we  not  just  as  rea- 
sonably postulate  His  existence  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
great  amount  of  good  there  is? 

WEDNESDAY  (1   John  4:15-19). 

"The  sweetest  story  ever  told"  is  that 
which  sets  forth  the  story  of  God's  love 
for  sinners.  Dr.  George  A.  Buttrick 
tells  of  an  experience  he  had  when 
returning  from  a  fishing  trip  one  vaca- 
tion. As  he  rowed  laboriously  around 
a  bend  in  the  river,  there  fell  upon  his 
ear  the  sound  of  the  singing  of  old 
hymns.  Somewhat  curious,  he  found  a 
group  of  farm  people,  sitting  on  rude 
planks  in  a  barn,  singing  with  heart  and 
soul  the  hymns  which  have  held  the 
soul  of  the  world  together.  He  pulled 
up  to  the  shore  and  quietly  joined  them. 
One  by  one  they  got  to  their  feet  and 
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told  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  them. 
After  a  while,  the  leader  turned  to  the 
stranger  in  their  midst,  and  asked :  "Do 
you  have  a  word  for  us  ?"  Doctor  But- 
trick  testifies,  "In  that  old  country 
barn,  surrounded  by  those  humble  peo- 
ple, with  my  fishing  rod  in  one  hand,  I 
stood  up  and  tried,  the  best  I  knew  how, 
to  tell  the  old,  old  story  of  God's  love." 

THURSDAY  (Rom.  8:12-17).  "As 

many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God." 

Possibly  the  simplest  and  yet  the  best 
definition  of  God  is  that  which  we 
learned  in  our  very  tender  years,  "God 
is  love."  The  element  of  love  must  be 
included  in  every  definition  of  God. 

Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  rightly 
says,  "Hating  people  is  like  burning 
down  your  house  to  get  rid  of  a  rat." 
Frequently,  however,  the  absence  of  the 
spirit  of  God  in  our  hearts  is  revealed 
in  our  prejudices.  A  small  Christian 
sect  was  holding  a  convention.  Outside 
the  auditorium,  there  was  displayed  a 
motto,  "Jesus  only."  A  strong  wind 
had  blown  the  first  three  letters  away, 
leaving  just  this :  "Us  only." 

"Us  only"  is  all  too  often  the  spirit 
shown  by  Christians  of  narrow  vision. 

FRIDAY      (John      15:12-19). 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends."  In  his  poem,  "Gunga  Din," 
Kipling  beautifully  and  dramatically 
portrays  how  self-sacrificial  devotion  in 
the  heart  of  the  little  brown  water 
carrier  leads  him  to  give  his  life  just 
to  make  another  more  comfortable.  The 
lad's  utter  selflessness  is  reflected  in  his 
last  words  to  the  wounded  soldier  he 
had  rescued,  "I  'opes  you  liked  your 
drink."    And  the  soldier  pays  tribute  to 


him  who  had  ministered  so  helpfully, 
"You're  a  better  man  than  I  am,  Gunga 
Din." 

SATURDAY  (Ps.  15).  The  root 
of  national  morale  is  found  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  nation  toward  God.  And  the 
root,  too,  of  the  good  citizen  is  in  his 
faith  in  the  Eternal. 

I  think  of  the  little  chap  who,  on  a 
visit  to  New  York,  had  been  shown  the 
sights.  Among  other  things  he  saw  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  That  night  he  tossed 
restlessly  in  bed.  When  asked  why  he 
did  not  go  to  sleep,  he  said :  "I  am 
thinking  of  the  big  lady  with  the  lamp, 
standing  out  there  all  alone.  She  must 
be  awfully  tired.  Don't  you  think  some- 
body ought  to  help  her  hold  that  lamp 
up?" 

As  God-fearing  Americans,  that  is 
your  task  and  mine — "helping  her  hold 
that  lamp  up !" 

SUNDAY  (Phil.  4:8-13).  Some- 
time ago  Walter  Lippmann  wrote : 
"Underlying  the  disorder  in  the  outer 
world,  there  is  the  disorder  in  the  spirit 
of  man.  Where  there  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish.  Only  the  consciousness 
of  a  purpose  that  is  mightier  than  any 
man  can  fortify  and  inspire  and  com- 
pose the  souls  of  men." 

Such  a  consciousness  of  purpose  is 
found  in  the  man  who  has  a  close  walk 
with  God.  Amiel,  with  keen  insight, 
once  wrote :  "Tell  me  what  you  feel  in 
your  room,  when  the  full  moon  is  shin- 
ing upon  you,  and  the  lamp  is  dying  out, 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  old  you  are,  and 
I  shall  know  if  you  are  happy." 

Even  nearer  to  the  truth  are  the 
words  of  Doctor  Brown  of  Yale,  "Tell 
me  where  you  feel  at  home,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  are." 


By  I.  H.  HAGEDORN 


FOR  PRIVATE         AND         GROUP         STUDY 


Subject  for  the  fourth  week  of  the  month: 

COUNSEL  TO  CHRISTIANS 

(2  John  and  3  John) 


MONDAY  (2  John  4-11).  A  doc- 
tor who  has  not  studied  medical  books 
is  called  a  "quack."  A  lawyer  who  has 
not  studied  law  books  is  called  a  "shy- 
ster." A  schoolteacher  not  familiar  with 
schoolbooks  would  indeed  be  a  curi- 
osity. What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of 
a  Christian  who  neglects  the  Bible,  and 
hence  knows  little  of  its  contents? 

Dwight  L.  Moody  wrote  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  his  Bible,  "This  Book  will  keep 
you  from  sin,  or  sin  will  keep  you  from 
this  Book!" 

When  the  preacher  stood  at  the  grave 
of  a  pious  and  venerable  old  saint,  he 
said  to  the  hundreds  gathered  about,  all 
of  whom  had  felt  the  force  of  the 
Christian  life  which  had  departed  from 
them,  "My  brethren,  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle on  your  road  to  Hell  has  been 
removed." 

TUESDAY  (3  John  1-12).  Surely, 
one  who  loves  and  serves  the  God  of 
truth  will  be  truthful. 

When  David  Livingstone,  in  1854, 
came  to  Loanda,  exhausted  and  seri- 
ously ill  after  his  vain  attempt  to  find 
a  waterway  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
he  found  an  English  ship  in  the  harbor 
there,  whose  captain  offered  to  take  him 
back  to  England.  He  longed  to  go  but 
he  had  promised  his  black  followers 
that  he  would  take  them  back  to  their 
homes ;   so  without  hesitation  he  started 


back,  trudging  on  aching  feet  the  two 
thousand  and  more  miles.  And  so  he 
was  lost  once  again  to  communication 
with  loved  ones  for  another  two  years 
— all  because  he  held  his  word  sacred ! 
He  fairly  earned  the  title  given  him  by 
the  natives :  "The  man  who  keeps  his 
word." 

WEDNESDAY     (Matt.     5:38-48). 

"Love  your  enemies."  That  is  hard 
medicine  in  our  day  when  the  spirit  of 
hatred  is  so  rife  in  the  world. 

It  might  be  well  to  recall  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  this  connection.  When  re- 
buked for  an  expression  of  magna- 
nimity toward  the  South  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  brusquely  told  that  he  should 
desire  rather  to  destroy  than  to  save 
his  enemies,  the  Great  Emancipator 
said :  "What,  Madam,  do  I  not  destroy 
them  when  I  make  them  my  friends?" 

Upon  another  occasion,  Lincoln  said 
to  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit  of  vindictiveness : 
"You  have  more  of  the  feeling  of  per- 
sonal resentment  than  I  have.  Perhaps 
I  have  too  little  of  it.  But  I  never 
thought  it  paid." 

Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  in  his 
book  Being  a  Real  Person,  says,  "The 
greatest  single  therapeutic  agent  in  the 
world  is  love."  Robert  Southwell  long 
ago  said,  "Not  where  I  breathe,  but 
where  I  love,  I  live/' 
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THURSDAY     (1     Tim.     6:6-12). 

What  minute  will  you  die?  This  is  an 
abrupt  question,  but  one  that  we  should 
meet. 

A  short  time  ago  a  friend  of  mine, 
Dr.  D.  Burt  Smith,  editor  of  Lutheran 
Sunday  school  literature,  wrote  his  wife 
who  was  attending  a  convention  in  York, 
"I  will  be  there  for  you  on  Thursday 
— unless  I  get  a  visitor."  He  got  his 
visitor,  and  the  visitor  was  Death. 

There  is  a  time  for  everything,  but 
tomorrow  is  a  bad  time  for  most  of 
them.  Surely,  this  is  true  with  reference 
to  God's  call  to  us  to  live  godly  lives. 
Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time.  To- 
day is  the  day  of  salvation. 

FRIDAY  (1  Cor.  3:10-17).  When 
a  little  girl  heard  of  the  tragedy  which 
occurred  in  a  near-by  town,  where  a 
hundred  people  were  killed  by  an  ex- 
plosion in  a  powder  factory,  she  ob- 
served :  "People  who  work  in  a  powder 
mill  ought  to  be  good  people,  oughtn't 
they,  Mother?" 

Certainly  we  all  know  today  that  our 
world  is  a  universal  powder  mill.  It 
behooves  every  single  one  of  us  to  give 
attention  to  the  building  of  a  life,  lay- 
ing its  foundation  with  care  and  with 
prayer.  Yet,  there  are  many  who  fritter 
away  the  precious  time — just  as  though 
they  had  forever  to  live. 

SATURDAY    (Jude    17-25).     We 

build  for  eternity.  Certainly,  this  fact 
should  challenge  us  to  higher  living. 
Not  long  ago,  in  New  York  City,  an 
accident  occurred  in  a  building  occupied 
by  a  five-and-ten-cent  store.  The  floor 
caved  in  and  an  avalanche  of  gadgets 
rained  down  on  the  people  beneath. 
They  were  literally  engulfed,  their  lives 
crushed  out  by  trifles. 


It  is  a  parable.  Many  lives  are  caught 
in  the  swirl  of  things,  just  little  and 
unimportant  things.  And  yet  these 
things  are  sufficient  to  bury  the  soul.  It 
is  always  strange  to  me  how  people  can 
exercise  such  care  in  the  selection  of 
a  burial  lot  for  the  receiving  of  their 
mortal  remains,  and  yet  not  give  a  sin- 
gle thought  to  the  important  matter  of 
their  soul's  peace.  They  need  to  be 
reminded  of  Jesus'  question,  "What 
shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul,  or 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for 
his  soul?" 

SUNDAY  (Ps.  119:129-136).  Read- 
ing the  Bible  in  private  devotions  has 
a  very  definite  relationship  to  the  build- 
ing of  character. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  speaking  of  the 
Bible,  said,  "This  is  a  book  that  reveals 
every  man  to  himself,  as  a  distinct 
moral  agent,  responsible  not  to  men  but 
to  his  Lord  and  Maker."  The  practice 
of  reading  the  Bible  must  be  followed 
by  the  habit  of  chapel  or  church  atten- 
dance. We  should  want  to  hear  the 
Bible  explained. 

Old  John  was  a  man  of  God,  and 
loved  the  village  chapel.  Returning  one 
day  from  services,  he  was  stopped  by 
an  acquaintance,  an  ardent  angler.  "I 
say,  John,  what  attraction  is  there  up 
at  the  chapel?  You  go  to  the  same 
chapel,  you  see  the  same  people,  you 
sing  the  same  hymns."  "Wait  a  minute," 
interrupted  John.  "You  fish  often  in 
the  same  spot,  and  indeed  in  the  same 
water."  The  friend  nodded.  "Well,  the 
fact  is,  you  do  not,"  said  John,  "for  the 
water  you  fished  in  yesterday  has  passed 
out  to  sea.  And  every  time  I  go  to 
chapel,  the  Lord  has  something  fresh 
and  different  for  me !" 


By  I.  H.  HAGEDORN 


FOR 


PRIVATE         AND         GROUP         STUDY 


Subject  for  the  fifth  week  of  the  month: 

A  PEOPLE  IN  DISTRESS 

(Exodus  1:1-22;    2:23-25) 


MONDAY  (Ex.  1:6-14).  "And  they 
made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard 
bondage."  That  describes  the  sad 
plight  in  which  the  Israelites  were  found 
in  Egypt,  when  a  new  king  who  knew 
not  Joseph  came  to  the  throne. 

Many  in  our  times  are  in  bondage, 
not  merely  to  kings  or  rulers,  but  to 
fear.  We  live  in  a  badly  frightened 
world.  And  yet  we  do  not  like  to  admit 
that  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  human 
resources. 

A  great  preacher  had  the  happy  habit 
of  conversing  with  lowly  folk.  One 
time,  he  discussed  with  a  humble  artisan 
the  greatest  impediment  to  spiritual 
growth  and  happiness.  The  preacher 
said,  "I  believe  that  the  renunciation  of 
the  sinful  self  is  our  biggest  problem." 
"No,"  said  the  lowly  worker,  "the  great- 
est difficulty  is  the  renunciation  of  the 
righteous  self  !" 

TUESDAY    (Ps.    102:1-15).     God 

does  not  spare  individuals  from  reap- 
ing the  harvest  of  their  folly  and  wil- 
fulness. Nor  does  He  save  a  nation 
from  the  results  of  a  course  of  godless- 
ness  and  irreligion.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  He  does  not  still  love  us. 

A  little  lad  suffered  a  broken  leg 
while  jumping  off  the  porch — a  practice 
which  his  mother  had  forbidden.  Re- 
pentantly, he  came  to  his  mother  and 
said,  "Mommy,  I  know  it  was  my  fault, 


but  if  I  can  never  walk  or  run  again, 
will  you  go  on  loving  me?"  We  can 
imagine  what  the  mother  would  answer. 
The  little  fellow,  upon  receiving  the  as- 
surance of  his  mother's  love,  said : 
"Then,   I  can  bear  anything !" 

God  still  loves  us,  we  can  be  sure. 
But  if  ever  we  needed  to  pray,  "Lord, 
increase    our    faith,"    it    is    right    now. 

WEDNESDAY  (Ps.  142:1-7).  The 

mere  pitying  of  ourselves  in  our  dis- 
tress never  improves  the  outlook.  The 
Israelites  lifted  their  eyes  from  their 
plight  unto  the  Lord.  They  cried  unto 
Him  in  their  afflictions.  It  is  faith  in 
God  which  undergirds  life.  Unbelief 
buckles  under  distress. 

Clarence  Darrow,  the  pronounced 
realist  and  atheist,  once  addressed  a 
group  of  young  people.  He  said :  "If 
I  were  a  young  man,  with  life  ahead  of 
me,  I  think  I'd  chuck  it,  the  way  things 
are  now.  The  odds  are  too  great  against 
you,  and  anyway  the  world  is  all  wrong 
nowadays." 

Certainly,  you  can  never  change  a  blue 
outlook  by  turning  yellow.  God  will 
still  hear  the  cry  of  his  people.  He  has 
not  withdrawn  His  promise  to  answer 
prayer.  The  little  girl  in  the  train  which 
threaded  its  way  through  the  storm, 
when  asked  if  she  were  frightened, 
replied,  "My  father  is  the  engineer." 
It  is  a  lesson  all  of  us  can  take. 
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THURSDAY  (Ex.  2:23-25).  "Out 
of  the  depths  will  I  cry  unto  thee.  Lord, 
hear  my  voice." 

Charles  H.  Spurgeon  once  said, 
"Prayer  pulls  the  rope  below,  and  the 
great  bell  rings  above  in  the  ears  of 
God."  Some  scarcely  stir  the  bell,  for 
they  pray  so  languidly.  Others  give  an 
occasional  pluck  at  the  rope.  But  he 
who  wins  with  Heaven  is  the  man  who 
grabs  the  rope  boldly  and  pulls  con- 
tinually with  all  his  might. 

Some  time  ago,  the  scientific  world 
was  talking  about  piercing  the  side  of 
Mount  Tatio,  a  volcano  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America.  They  planned 
to  use  the  steam  thus  released  for  the 
making  of  electricity.  It  was  estimated 
that  as  much  steam  could  be  harnessed 
each  year  as  would  normally  be  secured 
by  the  consumption  of  half  a  million 
tons  of  coal.  That  seems  wonderful. 
But  the  humblest  Christian,  who  estab- 
lished communion  with  God,  has  access 
even  to  greater  power ! 

FRIDAY  (Rom.  6:15-23).    When 

the  wise  and  witty  Mark  Twain  was 
asked  what  he  thought  were  the  sweet- 
est words  in  the  language,  he  answered 
at  once,  "The  words  'Not  Guilty.' "  And 
surely,  it  is  something  to  find  release 
from  the  bondage  of  sin. 

It  is  the  name  at  the  foot  of  a  check 
which  gives  it  value.  One  need  not  be 
dressed  in  regal  splendor  to  present  it 
at  the  window  for  cash.  Nor  will  God 
respond  more  readily  to  the  supplication 
of  priest  or  prophet.  He  honors  the 
name  in  which  the  prayer  is  presented, 
however  poor  and  mean  the  petitioner 
himself  may  be. 

SATURDAY  (Isa.  26:1-12).  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  at  the  dedication  of  Chi- 


cago University's  Chapel,  said:  "As 
the  chapel  spires  tower  over  the  other 
buildings  on  the  campus,  so  may  the 
spirit  of  true  religion  tower  above  every 
art  and  science." 

A  great  scientist,  speaking  at  Har- 
vard's Tercentenary  celebration,  ex- 
pressed the  need  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  brain  of  man.  He  said,  "It  is  tanta- 
lizing to  even  imagine  what  the  new 
world  would  be  like  if  our  brains  grew 
to  twice  their  present  size." 

But  it  is  not  enlarged  brains  that  we 
need.  We  need  new  natures.  Man  has 
conquered  about  everything  in  nature 
except  human  nature.  But  it  is  victory 
or  defeat  in  this  area  that  determines  the 
future  of  mankind.  And  here  God's  help 
is  sorely  needed. 

SUNDAY  (Ps.  107:1-9).  "They 
cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble, 
and  He  delivered  them  our  of  their 
distresses."  Mark  the  direction  of  the 
cry.  It  is  not  directed  to  human  power, 
but  to  divine  power. 

Our  military  experts  are  practically 
united  in  the  belief  that  he  who  can 
rule  the  skies  will  conquer  the  world. 
This  is  even  truer  than  they  realize 
perhaps  !  It  is  the  Lord  who  fills  heaven 
and  earth.  But  we  need  to  open  our 
eyes  to  see  Him.  And  we  need  to  cry 
unto  Him,  to  receive  His  help. 

The  other  day  a  man  confessed  that, 
during  the  years  of  the  depression,  he 
discovered  that  stocks,  bonds  and  land 
counted  for  little.  The  only  rope  to 
which  he  could  grip  was  the  little  faith 
that  he  had. 

That  little  faith  in  a  great  God,  how- 
ever was  the  means  of  his  deliverance — 
just  as  it  will  be  the  salvation  of  any 
man,  in  whatever  circumstances,  who 
sees  this  truth  and  acts  upon  it. 


J-&WLC  J-alk* 


By  ROY  I..  SMITH 


FOR      THE       FIRST     WEEK      OF      THE      MONTH 


Subject  for  group  discussion: 

WHEN   IS  ANYTHING  WRONG? 


•  NOTE:  The  material  that  follozvs  is  designed  to  fur- 
nish a  basis  for  discussion.  It  does  not  propose  to 
settle  the  question,  or  exhaust  it,  but  to  suggest  lines 
along    which    the    discussion   may    proceed   profitably. 


•   Resource  Material 

The  problem  of  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  is  a  tough  one  to 
solve.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  up  a  hard  and  fixed 
rule  by  which  every  act  can  be  classi- 
fied as  "good"  or  "bad."  Some  other 
test  must  be  applied.    For  instance : 

(1)  Things  That  Are  Wrong  in 
One  Generation  May  Be  Right  in 
Another.  An  act  may  be  judged 
wrong,  for  instance,  because  of  ignor- 
ance as  to  its  exact  nature.  In  Japan, 
fifty  years  ago,  it  was  believed  that 
cow's  milk  was  poisonous  and  there 
were  laws  which  prohibited  its  use  by 
human  beings.  Then  scientific  educa- 
tion exposed  the  fallacy  and  the  Japa- 
nese attitude  changed.  And  then  there 
is  the  difference  in  American  attitudes 
toward  feminine  styles  in  bathing 
suits.  But  does  the  new  liberality  make 
present  styles  right?  Or  were  the 
attitudes  of  twenty  years   ago  wrong? 

(2)  Things  That  Are  Wrong  in 
One  Country  May  Be  Right  in 
Another.  Again  we  choose  an  illus- 
tration from  Japan.  According  to 
Japanese  social  standards,  it  is  im- 
moral to  be  seen  kissing  in  public. 
American  moving  pictures  with  kiss- 
ing scenes  have  long  been  frowned 
upon   by   the   more    cultured   Japanese. 


No  well-mannered  young  Japanese 
woman  would  be  able  to  maintain  her 
good  name  if  she  were  seen  indulging 
in  caresses  in  public.  The  "freedom" 
of  American  youth  is  little  less  than  a 
scandal  through  large  areas  of  the 
Orient,  not  only  in  Japan.  Now,  who 
is  right  in  this  matter?  And,  by  the 
way,  how  far  can  a  young  American 
couple  go  in  making  love  in  public, 
without  violating  good  taste  and  good 
morals  ? 

(3)  Things  May  Be  Wrong  for 
One  Person  and  Right  for  Another. 
Here  and  there  we  find  an  honest 
young  person  who,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
believes  that  dancing  is  morally  wrong. 
He  has  been  reared  under  conditions 
and  trained  by  parents  who  have  con- 
vinced him  that  this  popular  form  of 
recreation  is  subject  to  serious  ques- 
tion. Other  young  people,  just  as  hon- 
est and  just  as  clean-minded,  see  no 
harm  in  dancing  as  a  form  of  recrea- 
tion. Can  the  one  who  believes  it  to 
be  wrong  to  dance  indulge  without 
doing  wrong?  Can  the  one  who  be- 
lieves it  to  be  harmless  dance  without 
being    guilty     of    moral     wrongdoing? 

(4)  Things  May  Be  Wrong  for 
One  Person  at  One  Time  and  Right 
for   Another   Person   at   the    Same 
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Time.  There  are  certain  seasons  and 
days  during  which  a  Catholic  youth  may 
not  eat  meat  without  breaking  faith 
with  his  Church.  On  the  same  days 
and  at  the  same  meals  Protestant 
young  people  are  at  liberty  to  eat  meat 
without  being  under  any  condemna- 
tion. Or  are  they?  For  the  Catholic, 
what  makes  the  eating  of  meat  wrong? 

(5)  A  Thing  May  Be  Right  and 
Wrong  for  the  Same  Person  at  the 
Same  Time.  There  is  the  young  man, 
for  instance,  who  has  grown  up  in  a 
home  where  liquor  has  been  served 
on  the  family  dining  table.  He  has 
been  accustomed  to  drink  in  modera- 
tion, and  has  never  been  drunk  in  his 
life.  But  beside  him  there  marches 
another  young  fellow  who  has  never 
been  able  to  control  his  appetite  for 
alcohol.  One  drink,  for  him,  is  too 
much.  For  the  moderate  drinker  to 
take  a  drink  in  the  presence  of  his 
weaker  buddy,  and  to  encourage  him 
to  "have  just  one"  is  wrong — or  is  it? 
Paul  said  something  about  the  matter, 
and  seemed  to  suggest  in  plain-enough 
terms  that  no  man  had  a  right  to 
indulge  an  appetite  if  by  indulging  he 
made  it  more  difficult  for  his  brother 
to  keep   faith  with  his   conscience. 

(6)  A  Thing  Is  Wrong  if  One's 
Conscience  Condemns  It.  If  you 
think  a  thing  is  wrong,  then  it's  wrong 
for  you.  Or  is  it?  Conscience  is  a 
creature  of  education  and  can  be  edu- 
cated to  condemn  things  that  are  harm- 
less, or  it  can  be  educated  to  approve 
things  that  are  harmful.  Is  it  safe  to 
trust  one's  own  conscience  in  all  such 
matters,  or  is  there  a  better  standard 
or  judgment?  Is  one  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  educating  his  conscience  up 
to  a  certain  standard — such  as  a  high 
Christian  standard,  for  instance? 


(7)  No  One  Can  Be  Your  Con- 
science   FOR    YOU,    AND    YOU    HAVE    TO 

Answer  to  Your  Own  Conscience 
in  the  Long  Run.  The  world  is  full 
of  people  who  are  trying  to  say,  "Let 
my  conscience  be  your  guide."  And 
sometimes  it  happens  that  persons  with 
a  sensitive  conscience  are  a  better  judge 
and  guide  for  us  than  we  are  for  our- 
selves. Are  we  under  a  moral  obliga- 
tion, then,  to  let  them  make  our  deci- 
sions for  us?  How  about  the  Church 
making  our  decisions  for  us?  The 
Catholic  Church  does  that,  in  many 
matters,  for  its  people.  The  Protestant 
Church  assumes  less  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility in  such  cases.  But  when 
either  Church  speaks  in  matters  of 
personal  morals,  what  is  the  right 
thing  for  the  young  Christian  and 
church  member  to  do? 

(8)  A  Thing  Is  Not  Wrong  Un- 
less It  Does  You  Some  Harm.  But 
are  we  always  capable  of  deciding 
whether  a  thing  is  or  is  not  doing  us 
harm?  Many  a  moderate  drinker  has 
declared  that  his  cocktail  before  meals 
"never  did  a  bit  of  harm,"  but  when 
he  gets  into  the  hospital  for  a  serious 
operation  and  needs  every  bit  of  re- 
serve strength  he  has,  it  is  discovered 
that  his  "cocktail  habit"  has  taken  a 
toll  of  which  he  was  entirely  unaware. 
And  there's  the  "tobacco  heart."  And 
there  is  the  blunting  of  spiritual  sensi- 
tiveness on  many  matters  which  follows 
wrongdoing.  The  man  who  defies  and 
throttles  his  conscience  may  be  robbing 
himself  of  a  moral  monitor  which 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  him 
if  it  were  given  a  fair  chance.  How 
far  should  a  young  man  take  other 
people's  advice  about  what  does,  and 
what  does  not  harm  him? 


J-O-VLC   J- dike 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


FOR   THE   SECOND   WEEK  OF  THE   MONTH 


Subject  for  group  discussion: 

DOES  IT  MATTER  WHAT  WE  BELIEVE? 

•  NOTE:  The  material  that  follows  is  planned  to  furnish  a 
starting  point  for  a  discussion  of  the  subject  and  not  as 
a  complete  answer  to  the  question.  Christian  young  men 
can  be   trusted  to  think  their  way  through  to  a  solution. 


•   Resource  Material 

"It  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  a  man  believes  so  long  as  he  is 
honest  in  his  belief." 

We  have  all  heard  this  statement 
made  on  many  occasions,  and  perhaps 
we  have  accepted  it  as  an  evidence  of 
the  tolerant  mind  and  charitable  atti- 
tude of  the  speaker.  But  is  it?  Does 
sincerity  suffice?  Is  honesty  all  that  is 
necessary  in  the  matter  of  a  belief? 

It  is  probably  true  that,  in  matters 
of  religion,  the  preacher  and  theo- 
logians have  left  the  impression  that 
the  Church  is  chiefly  interested  in  mat- 
ters that  do  not  count  for  very  much. 
All  the  controversies  and  arguments 
over  creeds  and  doctrines  have  seemed, 
to  some  of  us,  to  be  very  unimpor- 
tant. But  is  that  true  ?  Are  the  preach- 
ers right  in  thinking  these  things  im- 
portant, or  are  we  right  in  dismissing 
them  lightly? 

Take  the  matter  of  sin,  for  instance. 
Is  it  something  that  the  Church,  the 
priests  and  the  preachers  have  in- 
vented, or  is  it  something  real  and 
actual?  Does  it  make  any  difference 
what  we  believe  about  sin?  If  the  Al- 
mighty has  condemned  certain  things 
as  being  sinful,  does  it  make  any  dif- 
ference what  we  think  of  them?  Do 
they  remain  sinful,  and  if  we  do  them 


does  it  make  any  difference  in  our 
lives  ? 

There's  the  matter  of  ignorant  sin- 
cerity. Without  a  doubt  a  very  large 
number  of  that  thoughtless  crowd  who 
had  some  part  in  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
were  persons  who  really  believed  they 
were  doing  the  right  thing.  It  is  even 
possible  that  the  Temple  ecclesiastics 
who  engineered  the  affair  were  honest 
in  thinking  they  were  rendering  their 
people  and  their  cause  a  great  service 
by  putting  Jesus  to  death.  But  did 
their  sincerity  and  honesty  make  the 
crime  any  the  less  terrible?  And  if 
we  hold  a  mistaken  belief,  and  are 
guilty  of  a  serious  wrong  as  a  result, 
does  it  make  any  difference? 

We  are  responsible  for  our  ignor- 
ance, at  least  within  certain  limits.  If 
we  have  a  chance  to  know  the  truth 
about  an  important  matter,  and  do  not 
inform  ourselves,  we  must  take  the 
blame  if  we  suffer  for  our  ignorance. 
The  law  says  that  ignorance  of  the 
law  is  no  defense  in  the  courts,  and 
certainly  that  is  true  in  life.  If  we 
break  a  rule  of  health,  even  though 
we  are  ignorant  of  that  rule,  we  suffer 
just  the  same.  But  our  responsibility 
is  different  (1)  if  we  knew  the  rule, 
(2)  if  we  never  had  a  chance  to  learn 
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the  rule,  or  (3)  if  we  had  a  chance  to 
learn  the  rule  and  ignored  our  oppor- 
tunity. 

All  this  means,  of  course,  that  in 
matters  of  right  and  wrong  we  must 
shoulder  a  responsibility  for  knowing 
all  the  facts  and  understanding  all  the 
conditions,  so  that  we  can  reach  a 
reasonable  and  fair  judgment.  Snap 
judgments  in  matters  of  morals  are 
seldom  safe  judgments.  The  man  who 
is  really  attempting  to  live  a  worthy 
life  will  give  careful  attention  to  all 
the  facts  and  reasons  for  such  impor- 
tant matters. 

No  man  has  any  right  to  a  careless 
opinion  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  All 
the  facts  necessary  to  an  intelligent 
opinion  about  Him  are  to  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  there  is  a 
New  Testament  within  reach  of  any 
young  man  who  really  wants  to  know 
the  facts.  If  Jesus  is  what  the  Church 
claims  He  is,  then  every  intelligent 
youth  ought  to  make  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  facts.  You  can  think 
what  you  please  about  Napoleon  or 
Shakespeare,  and  no  moral  or  spiritual 
destiny  is  at  stake.  But  if  Jesus  is 
God,  then  you  cannot  think  carelessly 
about  Him  any  more  than  you  can 
handle  T.N.T.  carelessly. 

Of  what  worth  is  the  opinion  of  a 
man  concerning  Jesus,  if  that  man  is 
compelled  to  admit  that  he  has  never 
read  the  four  Gospels  in  the  New 
Testament  wherein  is  found  the  record 
of   His   life? 

Of  what  worth  is  the  opinion  of  a 
man  concerning  religion,  if  he  has 
never  studied  it  under  the  guidance  of 
a  matured  mind?  The  man  who  stud- 
ies astronomy,  economics,  military 
strategy  or  psychology  without  the  aid 
of   a    textbook,    instructor    or    matured 


thinker  is  almost  certain  to  develop 
some  serious  errors.  If  religion  is  a 
field  in  which  exact  thinking  is  im- 
portant, can  we  hope  to  do  accurate 
thinking  in  the  field  without  the  help 
of   experienced   thinkers  ? 

Why  will  a  man,  college  trained, 
hesitate  about  expressing  a  final  opin- 
ion about  sociology,  psychiatry  or  path- 
ology without  training  in  the  field, 
and  yet  in  matters  of  religion,  which 
are  just  as  technical,  he  will  express 
positive  opinions  freely  and  aggres- 
sively? Why  does  every  man  seem  to 
think  he  is  an  authority  on  religious 
matters,  even  though  he  has  not  given 
the  subject  any  more  than  passing 
thought?  Or  does  he  really  think 
this? 

But  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  preach- 
ers do  not  agree  among  themselves. 
How  can  a  novice  hope  to  choose  be- 
tween them  with  any  wisdom?  Ought 
not  a  young  man  to  "go  and  listen  to 
them  all,  and  then  judge  for  himself"? 
Or  has  history  passed  judgment  in 
some  of  these  matters  ?  Can  the  Church 
be  trusted  to  give  the  right  answers? 

If  religion  is  unimportant,  then  per- 
haps a  careless  opinion  about  it  is  a 
safe  opinion.  But  is  religion  unimpor- 
tant? Is  an  institution  like  the  Church 
— around  which  wars  have  raged,  con- 
cerning which  the  greatest  minds  of 
the  last  two  thousand  years  have  given 
their  best  thought,  and  to  which  some 
of  the  loftiest  souls  of  the  race  have 
devoted  their  lives  —  to  be  treated 
lightly  by  a  man  who  really  wishes 
to  know  the  meaning  of  life?  Do  we 
need  to  try  to  think  all  these  questions 
through  for  ourselves?  Can  any  in- 
telligent man  afford  to  make  up  his 
mind  thoughtlessly  in  such  matters? 


J-vvic  J-alk< 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


FOR      THE      THIRD       WEEK     OF      THE      MONTH 


Subject  for  group  discussion: 

MUST  WE  ATTEND  CHAPEL  TO  BE  RELIGIOUS  ? 

•  NOTE:  The  material  that  follows  is  not  intended  to 
make  up  your  mind,  but  to  wake  up  your  mind.  It  is  not 
an  attempt  to  settle  problems  but  to  raise  questions.  It  is  an 
effort  to  start  your  own  thinking  and  stimulate  discussion. 


•   Resource  Material 

It  seems  that  many  young  men  have 
decided  that  the  Church  holds  nothing 
of  interest  for  them.  Back  in  their 
childhood  they  attended  a  few  times, 
the  services  proved  dull,  and  the 
preacher  uninteresting,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence they  now  believe  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  attending 
religious  services. 

It  is  not  that  they  do  not  believe, 
rather  vaguely  perhaps,  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Divine  Creator  who  made 
the  world  and  started  it  going.  But 
they  do  not  believe  the  Church  can 
tell  them  very  much  about  such  a 
Creator. 

"Out  in  the  "wide  and  open  spaces," 
surrounded  by  quiet  and  mystery,  they 
have  felt  a  certain  sense  of  awe  and 
majesty.  The  clean  air,  the  bright  sun- 
shine and  the  beauty  of  nature  have 
conspired  to  produce  within  them  a 
sense  of  reverence  and  well-being.  They 
do  not  actually  pray,  out  loud,  in 
words.  But  they  do  feel  something 
holy  welling  up   inside  them. 

Then  and  there  they  decide  that  they 
can  find  God  more  readily  in  some 
quiet  retreat  than  they  can  in  church 
or  chapel. 

It  is  true  that  men  do  have  very 
deep   religious   feelings   in  midst  of   an 


inspiring  scene  from  nature.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  men  develop  great  re- 
ligious emotions  in  the  midst  of  crowds. 
Is  it  fair  to  one's  self  to  limit  all  one's 
religious  experiences  to  solitude? 

Where  do  you  enjoy  a  picture  show 
most?  When  you  drop  into  some 
theater,  alone,  and  sit  through  the  show 
with  no  one  at  your  side  who  is  en- 
joying it  with  you?  Think  of  the  most 
impressive  and  inspiring  picture  you 
have  seen  during  the  last  year.  Try 
to  imagine  yourself  out  in  some  beau- 
tiful spot  in  the  woods,  alone,  watch- 
ing that  same  picture?  It  would  seem 
pretty  tame,  wouldn't  it?  Most  of  us 
will  have  to  admit  that  the  crowd  at 
the  theater,  with  its  laughter  and  very 
evident  enjoyment  of  the  picture,  con- 
tributes very  largely  to  our  own  en- 
j  oyment. 

Isn't  there  something  about  a  con- 
gregation at  a  religious  service  that 
contributes  something  that  the  wide 
and  open  spaces  cannot?  The  next 
time  you  are  alone  in  the  woods,  "wor- 
shiping God  in  nature,"  try  singing 
some  hymn  all  my  yourself! 

Is  there  anything  more  inspiring, 
when  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  than  two 
or  three  thousand  people,  or  even  two 
or    three    hundred,    joining    in    prayer 
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together?  Think  of  it !  A  great  crowd 
of  people,  all  speaking  the  same  words, 
at  the  same  time,  as  one  voice,  trying 
to  make  heaven  hear!  Is  there  any- 
thing like  it  out  in  the  wide  and  open 
spaces  ? 

And  back  to  the  matter  of  music. 
The  hymns  we  sing  in  most  religious 
services  have  come  down  to  us  through 
the  centuries.  Some  of  them  are  hun- 
dreds of  years  old.  Some  of  them 
have  inspired  the  souls  of  the  great- 
est men  and  women  of  the  race.  Some 
of  them  have  given  courage  to  men  in 
the  darkest  days  of  history.  Is  there 
anything  like  them  along  the  beach, 
or  up  on  the  mountainside,  or  the 
highway  crowded  with  automobiles 
and   hitch-hikers  ? 

The  sermon  by  the  preacher  or  chap- 
lain may  be  unimpressive,  but  the 
Scriptures  that  he  reads  are  immortal, 
and  the  subject  with  which  he  is 
dealing  is  timeless.  It  is  something  to 
which  the  greatest  minds  of  all  times 
have  given  their  best  and  most  careful 
attention.  And  the  choir  may  be  un- 
trained and  inefficient,  but  the  music 
they  provide  has  been  written  by  some 
of  the  greatest  musical  minds  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Some  of  the  great 
chorales  and  anthems  have  resounded 
through  the  greatest  cathedrals  ever 
raised  by  the  hand  of  man.  If  we 
start  our  minds  going  in  this  direction, 
it  is  very  likely  that  even  a  common- 
place service  will  turn  out  to  be  a  very 
real  and  a  very  wonderful  adventure 
for  us. 

How  often  do  we  go  to  the  woods 
to  commune  with  the  Almighty?  How 
long  do  these  exalted  moments  last? 
Are  they  not,  generally  speaking,  no 
more  than  momentary  flashes  which 
come   upon  us    suddenly   and   leave   us 


just  as  suddenly?  In  contrast  to  an 
hour  in  a  house  of  worship,  how  much 
more  valuable  are  they  to  our  spirits? 
And,  when  we  consider  and  stop  to 
think  of  it,  why  can't  we  have  both 
experiences? 

Why  can't  we,  as  an  illustration,  go 
to  a  religious  service  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  listen  to  an  honest  preacher 
(who  may  not  be  the  most  interesting 
speaker  in  the  world),  hear  something 
good  or  interesting  about  God,  and 
then  go  out  into  the  woods  during  the 
afternoon  and  think  that  "good  and 
interesting  thing"  over  quietly,  sincerely 
and  very  carefully  in  undisturbed 
silence  ? 

Why  can't  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
go  out  into  the  woods  early  in  the 
morning  (when  conditions  will  permit), 
and  spend  an  hour  or  more  "inviting 
our  soul."  Then,  when  we  return  to 
the  town  and  enter  the  church  service, 
our  own  spirit  has  been  prepared  for 
the  act  of  public  worship,  and  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  we  will  get  more 
out  of  such  a  service  than  we  ever 
have  before. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  admitted  that 
one  can  have  religious  feelings,  and  be 
religious,  without  going  inside  a  church 
service.  But  at  least  two  things  still 
remain  to  be  said.  Or,  perhaps  v/e 
might  better  say,  two  questions  remain 
to  be  asked. 

(1)  Where  did  we  first  get  the  idea 
of  being  religious?  In  the  woods,  or 
in  some  church  or  Sunday  school? 

(2)  Where  will  we  learn  most  about 
being  religious?  In  the  woods  where 
we  hear  nothing  but  the  echoes  of  our 
own  thoughts— things  we  already  know 
— or  in  a  church  where  we  will  come 
in  contact  with  other  minds  and  new 
religious  ideas? 


J-o-wlc  J-a,lk± 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


FOR      THE      FOURTH      WEEK      OF     THE      MONTH 


Subject  for  group  discussion: 

HOW  CAN  A  MAN  BE  SURE  OF  GOD  ? 

•  NOTE:  This  is  a  very  deep  question  of  theology,  and 
these  brief  notes  cannot  possibly  give  a  complete  answer. 
But  we  believe  they  will  at  least  start  the  inquiring  mind 
moving  in  the  direction  in  which  an  answer  can  be  found. 


•   Resource  Material 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  untrained  thinker  in  the  field  of 
religion  to  think  that  God  will  reveal 
Himself  by  means  of  strange  letters 
of  fire,  a  thunderous  voice  from  heaven, 
or  a  miraculous  manifestation  of  some 
sort.  The  plain  person  often  misses 
God  because  he  does  not  know  how  to 
identify  His  presence. 

We  must  look  for  God  in  the  com- 
mon experiences  of  life. 

Have  you  now  had  the  experience 
of  asking  yourself  deep  and  serious 
questions?  "What  does  life  mean,  any- 
how?" "Where  did  life  come  from?" 
"Where  did  I  come  from?"  "Why 
am  I  here?"  "What  is  my  destiny?" 
"Will  I  live  on  after  death?" 

Where  do  these  questions  come 
from?  All  of  us  ask  them.  Perhaps 
we  use  different  words,  but  the  deep 
queries  of  life  spring  up  in  the  minds 
of  every  one  of  us.  Yet,  so  far  as  we 
know,  no  other  creature  is  ever  both- 
ered with  them. 

More  even  than  these  questions  is  the 
deeply  planted  desire  to  become  some- 
thing better  than  we  are.  We  go  to 
school  because  we  want  to  improve 
our  minds.  We  give  great  effort  to 
the  business  of  improving  our  skills. 
We  study  carefully  to  make  ourselves 


more  efficient.  Sometimes,  at  vast  costs 
to  ourselves,  we  make  superhuman  ef- 
forts to  lift  ourselves  up  to  a  higher 
level. 

Why  are  we  thus  driven?  Why 
can't  we  be  content  with  the  low,  the 
poor,  the  slovenly  and  the  inefficient? 
Is  it  because  there  is  something  inside 
us  that  impels  us  upward? 

You  never  saw  a  company  of  dogs 
that  had  come  together  to  "improve 
the  conditious  of  doghood."  But  man 
will  organize  his  associations  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  his  parent- 
teachers  society  for  the  improvement 
of  the  school,  his  culture  clubs  and 
his  industrial  unions  for  the  better- 
ment of  his  position  in  life.  Why  do 
we  do  it?  Is  it  because  there  is  some- 
thing inside  us  or  outside  us  that  keeps 
up  the  pressure?  Have  we  a  right  to 
call  that  something  God? 

Down  deep  inside  the  consciousness 
of  every  man  there  is  "an  automatic 
judgment  seat"  which  has  been  called 
conscience.  It  passes  a  verdict  on  every 
act  of  life,  calling  it  "right"  or 
"wrong." 

A  man  without  a  conscience  is  as 
rare  as  a  man  without  a  shadow.  All 
consciences  are  not  alike,  and  their 
judgments   are   not   alike,   but   all   men 
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are    alike    in    this    respect :     they    have 
consciences. 

And  conscience  works  in  every  man 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  man 
who  does  something  which  is  under 
the  condemnation  of  his  conscience 
suffers  from  a  sense  of  guilt.  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  men  suffer  a 
sense  of  guilt  from  doing  the  same 
things.  There  are  some  men  who  can 
commit  murder  without  suffering  from 
their  conscience,  but  even  the  mur- 
derer suffers  conscience  pangs  on  ac- 
count of  some  acts.  And  conscience 
pangs  always  produce  the  same  results 
in  all  souls.  Humiliation,  remorse, 
shame,  the  loss  of  self-respect — these 
are  experiences  common  to  us  all.  And 
what  produces  them?  Is  it  not  some- 
thing inside  or  outside  us  that  calls 
us  to  judgment?  Have  we  a  right  to 
call  that  something  GOD?  Does  any- 
one know  a  better  name?  And  if  we 
use  a  different  name  are  we  really 
talking  about  something  altogether  dif- 
ferent ? 

The  man  who  does  something  right 
enjoys  a  sense  of  strength,  self-respect, 
courage,  honor,  satisfaction.  "His 
strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten,  be- 
cause his  heart  is  pure,"  says  the  poet. 
That  insight  is  correct.  There  is  some- 
thing about  being  right  which  produces 
a  sense  of  personal  power  that  comes  in 
no  other  way.  And  where  does  that 
power  come  from?  Why  does  power 
come  only  when  we  are  right?  Or  at 
least  when  we  think  we  are  right?  Can 
it  be  true  that  it  comes  from  something 
outside  us,  and  is  there  a  better  name 
for  that  something  than  GOD? 

One  of  the  strange  facts  of  life 
with  which  all  of  us  are  familiar  is 
that  we  are  never  comfortable  when 
doing  wrong.   There  is  something  about 


wrongdoing  that  will  not  let  us  rest  in 
peace. 

There  come  moments — they  may  be 
rare,  but  they  come — even  in  the  life 
of  the  hardened  criminal  when  he 
longs  with  an  unutterable  wistfulness 
for  the  return  of  the  day  of  his  inno- 
cence. Some  of  the  most  thrilling  sto- 
ries that  some  pastors  have  to  tell  are 
the  accounts  of  the  visits  of  notorious 
thieves,  burglars,  gamblers,  kidnappers, 
extortioners,  vicelords,  who  creep 
quietly  into  the  minister's  study  to  tell 
him  of  the  deep  longings  they  have,  of 
the  desperate  loneliness  that  crime  and 
viciousness  bring. 

What  is  it  that  keeps  tugging  at  the 
hearts  of  men,  tempting  them  back  to 
goodness,  even  after  they  have  given 
themselves  over  to  evil?  Why  does  the 
drunkard,  in  his  sober  moments,  des- 
pise himself?  Why  does  the  libertine, 
in  his  best  moments,  loath  his  licenti- 
ousness? Why  does  the  prostitute  try 
to  imitate  the  woman  of  virtue?  Why 
does  the  exploiter  try  to  console  him- 
self with  liberal  gifts  to  charity?  Is  it 
because  there  is  something  inside  him 
which  will  not  let  him  rest  in  his 
evilness  in  comfort?  And  is  there  a 
better  name  for  that  something  than 
GOD? 

It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  prove  God 
by  logic,  for  that  is  a  purely  intellec- 
tual method  of  measurement — and  God 
is  not  pure  intellect.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
try  to  prove  God  by  test  tubes,  for 
that  is  a  physical  method  of  measure- 
ment— and  God  is  not  physical.  Jesus 
said  "God  is  Spirit,"  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  must  use  spiritual  means  for 
proving  and  identifying  Him.  If  a 
man  does  not  discover  the  evidences 
of  God  with  his  own  spirit  he  will 
not  find  Him  anywhere. 


J-ovic  J-alk* 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


FOR      THE      FIFTH      WEEK      OF      THE      MONTH 


Subject  for  group  discussion: 
WHAT  IS  SIN  ? 


•  NOTE:  It  is  very  probable  that  every  reader  will 
be  able  to  add  something  important  to  the  suggestions 
offered  herewith.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  hope  of  the 
zvriter,  zvho  has  only  attempted  to  provoke  thinking. 


•   Resource  Material 

The  problem  of  sin  has  long  been 
one  of  the  storm  centers  of  religion. 
Concerning  what  things  are  sinful 
there  is  wide  divergence  of  opinion, 
and  there  is  probably  no  agreement  on 
any  definition  of  sin  itself. 

But  certainly  sin  is  not  an  inven- 
tion of  the  priests  and  preachers  as 
some  have  claimed,  for  an  idea  that 
runs  through  all  of  human  thinking, 
in  all  centuries,  and  among  all  races, 
could    hardly   be   anyone's    invention. 

There  can  be  no  intelligent  study  of 
sin  which  does  not  begin  with  a  study 
of  the  human  spirit.  Disease,  we  know, 
is  a  defective  condition  of  the  human 
body,  or  if  it  is  a  mental  disease  it  is 
a  disordered  state  of  the  human  mind. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  sin  can  be 
said  to  be  a  disordered  state  of  the 
human  spirit. 

By  the  very  fact  of  our  creation,  we 
are  endowed  with  four  faculties,  each 
of  which  is  capable  of  enormous  bene- 
fit and  accomplishment,  and  each  of 
which,  when  disordered,  is  capable  of 
great  tragedy. 

(1)  Every  Man  Is  Endowed  with 
the  Ability  to  Recognize  Facts. 
This  we  call  intelligence.  The  brutes 
share  this  faculty  with  us,  at  least  in 
some    part.     Upon    this    faculty    there 


rests  the  whole  superstructure  of 
memory,  imagination  and  fancy.  It  is 
possible  that  the  whole  power  of  ap- 
preciation rests  back  on  our  ability  to 
recognize  facts,  though  appreciation  is 
more  than  mere  intelligence. 

Nozv  anything  that  undermines  this 
power  to  recognize  facts  is  sin,  for  it 
destroys  the  integrity  of  the  human 
spirit.  The  worry  that  blinds  us  to 
facts,  the  hatred  that  obscures  facts, 
the  jealousy  that  creates  fancies  which 
have  no  basis  in  fact — are  they  not 
sin,  just  as  surely  as  any  physical 
vice  might  be  called  a  sin? 

(2)  The  Second  Faculty  Is  the 
Ability  to  Judge  Facts,  according 
to  their  relative  size  and  importance — 
for  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  facts 
are  not  of  the  same  size  or  importance. 
One  significant  fact  has  much  more 
weight  than  a  hundred  insignificant 
facts.  Being  able  to  judge  facts  by 
their  real  sizes  enables  us  to  put  first 
things  first — and  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon mistakes  of  life  is  in  getting 
second  things  first. 

There's  the  question  of  loyalties,  for 
instance.  What  are  a  man's  first  loyal- 
ties? To  his  friends,  to  his  pal,  to  his 
country,  or  to  his  God?  Is  it  so  easy  to 
be   loyal   to   a   crowd   and  be   disloyal 
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to  an  ideal?  Is  it  not  a  crime  against 
life  to  give  one's  best  to  one's  second 
or  third  loyalty? 

3.  The  Ability  to  Arrange  the 
Facts  of  Life  So  That  They  Make 
Sense  is  the  faculty  called  reason.  But 
jealousy,  prejudice,  hatred,  malice  and 
suspicion  all  interfere  with  this  proc- 
ess, so  that  reason  becomes  distorted 
and  disrupted.  Does  this  mean,  then, 
that  prejudice  becomes  a  sin,  just  as 
profanity,   lust  or  violence   are  sins? 

What  about  the  class  prejudice  which 
prevents  us  from  seeing  the  justice  in 
another  man's  cause?  What  about  the 
envy  of  the  poor  man  toward  the  rich 
man,  the  malice  of  a  radical  toward 
an  employer,  the  greed  of  an  exploiter 
toward  the  exploited?  Or,  to  look 
at  it  from  another  angle,  what  about 
the  warping  of  mind  which  goes  on 
until  we  are  never  able  to  judge  either 
friend  or  enemy  fairly?    Is  this  a  sin? 

And  what  about  the  habit  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  use  our 
intelligence,  or  our  reason,  clearly  and 
accurately?  And  what  about  that 
treatment  we  give  our  body  which 
results  in  a  tyranny  of  the  body  over 
the  mind,  until  our  mind  is  compelled 
to  serve  the  body  rather  than  the  body 
serving  the  mind? 

(4)  The  Ability  to  Act  upon  the 
Basis  of  Judgment  is  the  fourth  splen- 
did faculty,  and  it  is  called  will.   Every 


man  has  some  will  power,  and  some 
have  much  more  than  others.  This  is 
the  quality  within  us  which  gives  life 
its  direction.  The  will  is  the  chief 
executive  of  the  organization  known 
as  the  person.  If  this  chief  executive 
is  weak  and  debased,  then  the  whole 
organization  is  despoiled. 

And  what  shall  we  say,  then,  of 
that  habit  or  that  way  of  living  which 
weakens  the  will?  It  may  seem  like  a 
simple  thing  to  become  an  addict  of 
some  harmless  drug,  like  nicotine.  But 
if  that  habit  weakens  our  will  and 
undermines  the  position  of  the  chief 
executive  of  life,  is  it  a  sin? 

Let's  try  making  a  definition  of  sin. 
Suppose  we  say  that  anything  which 
impairs  the  intelligence,  biases  the 
judgment,  undermines  the  reason,  or 
weakens  the  will  is  sin.  Does  that 
sound  reasonable?  Is  that  a  fair  state- 
ment? Will  that  definition  hold  up? 
It  isn't  very  theological,  but  at  least 
it  has  this  merit :    it  is  understandable. 

If  our  definition  is  correct  (and  if 
it  is  not,  try  writing  a  better  one), 
what  does  it  do  to  some  of  our  social 
habits,  some  of  our  mental  attitudes, 
some  of  our  class  prejudices,  some  of 
our  color  distinctions?  What  does  it 
do  to  the  man  who  deliberately  remains 
ignorant,  or  indifferent  to  his  health, 
or  careless  about  his  promises,  or 
traitorous  toward  his  highest  loyalties? 
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t  became  necessary  at  a  quite  strategic  sector  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
to  chop  down  a  number  of  palm  trees.  The  lads  were  doing  so,  when  the  wife 
of  a  civilian  employed  on  the  Canal  objected. 

"I've  been  watching  those  trees  grow,"  said  she,  "for  twenty-six  years  and 
I  won't  have  them  cut  down  now."  The  corporal  commanding  the  detail  replied: 
"Madam,  I  watched  my  brother  grow  for  eighteen  years.    He  is  still  in  Bataan." 
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ORDER  TODAY! 

Illustrated 

here   in  actual 

size,    front    and 

reverse    sides,    is 

the    new    S.M.C.L.    in 

signe.      Price:      10     cents     each 


•  The  insigne  of  the  Service  Men's  Christian  League  is  now 
ready.  Made  of  transparent  plastic,  lightweight  but  durable,  it 
may   be  worn  with  the  "dog  tag"  or  carried  as  a  pocket-piece. 

The  price,  ten  cents  each,  covers  entire  cost,  including  handling 
and  mailing  charges.  Obtainable  either  through  your  chaplain* 
or  direct  from  League  headquarters. 

•  Chaplains  should  secure  the  insignia  in  quantity.  A  formal 
presentation  of  the  insignia  to  members  of  the  League  may  be 
made  a  significant  ceremony  of  a  League  meeting. 
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pays    tribute    f<>    the    Chaplains    Car /ts 


I  have  noted  with  interest  the  organization 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Service  Men's 
Christian  League,  sponsored  by  religious 
groups  numbering  more  than  a  majority  of 
the  Protestant  church  membership  of  the 
Nation.  Your  publication,  The  LINK,  should 
be  an  invaluable  medium  of  keeping  the  men 
of  the  armed  services  in  touch  with  their 
home  church  bodies. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  that  just  re- 
cently the  name  of  the  Services  of  Supply  has 
been  changed  to  the  Army  Service  Forces. 
This  was  done  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
Army   Service    Forces   are   as   valuable   in   the 


sum  total  ot  the  contributions  which  they 
render  as  the  soldiers  who  fight  primarily  with 
guns.  Not  the  least  of  these  Army  Service 
Forces  is  the  Corps  of  Chaplains  which,  by  its 
fidelity  to  its  trust  and  its  unwavering  service 
to  the  men  of  the  Army,  has  enabled  its  mem- 
bers to  leave  their  mark  for  good  upon  those 
who  so  nobly  serve  in  alt  branches. 

The  work  of  the  Corps  of  Chaptains  is  not 
just  an  appendage  to  the  military  effort.  It  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  fight  of  our  govern- 
ment to  preserve  the  principles  in  which  we 
believe  and  which  are  cherished  by  all  true 
citizens  of  the  nation. 
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KEEP  tNII  GUIDE  111  ME 


F.) 
.1.  WILBUR  CHAPMAN 

>d  bless  our  splendid  men 
While    they   the    right   defend, 
God   bless  our  men! 
lake  them  all  brave  and  true, 
Faith  in  thyself  renew, 
Teach   them   the   best  to   do — 
God 


God  keep  our  valiant  men 
From  all  the  stain  of  sin, 

God   keep  our  men! 
When  Satan  would  allure, 
When  tempted,  keep  them  pure; 
Be  their  protection  sure — 

God  keep  our  men! 


God  lead  our  glorious  men 
Against  the  hosts  of  sin, 

God   lead   our  men! 
Do  thou  the  vict'ry  send, 
And,  with  the  battle's  end, 
Triumphant  peace  extend — 

God   lead   our  men! 


